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JANUARY 1 


¢ JANUARY 1 


JANUARY 1-8 


JAN. 1-EASTER 


JANUARY 15-21 


¢ JANUARY 22 


¢ FEBRUARY 12 
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¢ FEBRUARY 26 


MARCH 5-10 
*¢ MARCH 12 


¢ MARCH 26 


MAR. 26-APR. 2 


APRIL 2 


It is good Wesleyan tradition for Methodists to begin a year with prayer 
and devotion. From this we move toward the season of personal witness and 
evangelism in the Quadrennial Emphases. Time already is short for plan- 
ning the periods of spiritual enrichment and witnessing. Another emphasis 
of the 1960-64 program is to complete organization of commissions on Chris- 
tian social concerns in churches not now having them. 


Covenant Sunday. The first Sunday of the new year was observed by John 
Wesley. His order of service and covenant prayer are found in the Book of 
Worship. It is suggested also as a day for worship as families. 


Student Recognition Day. At holiday time college and university students 
come home. This Sunday is a time to let them know how much their home 
church cares. 


Universal Week of Prayer. This is an interdenominational program, often 
observed with union services. 


Church Attendance Evangelism. This program to urge church-going is 
sponsored by the Board of Evangelism. The board offers materials for pub- 
licity and guidance. 


Church and Economic Life Week. The commission on Christian social con- 
cerns can take the lead. 


World Service Sunday. The leaflet tells how World Service dollars work 
through world missions. 


Race Relations Day. This is a time for prayerful study of the Christian’s 
responsibility in race relations. It is a time for action through the offering 
that seeks $1,000,000 for our colleges for Negroes. (See pages 11-13.) 


Ash Wednesday. Beginning of Lent. 


Week of Confrontation and Enlistment in the Quadrennial Emphasis on 
Personal Witness and Evangelism. (See page 25.) 


World Service Sunday. Education centers on the work of the Board of Lay 
Activities. (See page 38.) 


Week of Witnessing in the Quadrennial Emphasis. (See page 25.) 


One Great Hour of Sharing. Our Methodist offering, coinciding with that 
of other denominations, will support four vital causes. (See page 21.) 


World Service Sunday. Members will learn of the work done through 
World Service by studying the program of the Methodist Board of Evange- 


lism. 


Week of Spiritual Enrichment in the Quadrennial Emphasis on Personal 
Witness and Evangelism. 


Easter. 


¢ Observance set by General Conference. 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 





Long before man discovered the 
power in the atom, God put it there. 


He who worships a God of truth can 
believe anything that is really true. 

We do not really pray to God until 
we are absolutely honest with God. 


No man is really in church if his 
mind is back at the office. 





An alert mind is the beginning of 
wisdom. 


Jesus laid down a rather strict com- 
mandment when he said we were to 
love God with all our mind. 


Most of us carry our problems with 
us when we move. 

The person who cannot control his 
temper cannot complain if he lives al- 
ways in the midst of strife. 

This world is full of good servants 
who become terrible masters. 

Most of us believe a great many 
things we cannot explain. 

Faith is a willingness to trust the 
truth. 


A broad grin and a narrow mind 
seldom go out together. 


There are 23 million Chinese liv- 
ing outside of Formosa and mainland 
China, and to these The Methodist 
Church owes a supreme obligation. 
No curtain of any kind separates us 
from them. 





A total of 186 film subjects are now 
in distribution through the Methodist 
Publishing House. 


A woman who can’t control her 
temper will never control her children. 


The total operations of the Goodwill 
Industries amounted to somewhat in 
excess of $32 million in 1959. 


It is surprising how many people 
want their doctor to be progressive and 
their preacher to be conservative. 


There is not a state in the Ameri- 
can Union in which the liquor busi- 
ness pays its own way, in taxes above 
expenses. 











Story of the Month: 


From Florida to Alaska 
With the Gospel 


There’s a new spirit in Nome, Alaska, where 


the McCrays serve the only 


Methodist church within a radius of 600 miles. 


by James McGiffin 


Exciting things are happening in the 
Methodist Church in Nome, the farthest 
north and the farthest west Methodist 
church on the continent of North Ameri- 
ca. There is a new spirit in the church 
and a renewed sense of mission. 

A big reason for the change was the 
arrival in 1958 of a young Florida pastor 
and his wife, the Rev. and Mrs. Gerald 
T. McCray. 

The church which the McCrays serve 
is the only Methodist church within a 
radius of 600 miles. The isolated town of 
Nome has a population of about 2,400 
of whom 1,500 are Eskimos. 

The Methodist Church in Alaska has 
traditionally been interracial, as have two 
excellent institutions sponsored by the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service— 
Maynard-MacDougall Memorial Hos- 
pital and Lavina Wallace Young Com- 
munity Center. 

Admittedly you can’t measure every- 
thing by statistics, but they often tell a 
revealing story. Within a year after his 
arrival, Mr. McCray was able to make 
this report to the 1959 meeting of the 
Alaska Mission: 

Mr. McGiffin is a director of Christian edu- 
cation and youth work in the Division of 
National Missions, Board of Missions. He 


oe serves as executive secretary of the 
oard of Education for the Alaska Mission. 
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“The church received 75 new mem- 
bers, compared to 11 the year before. The 
average attendance in the church school 
topped last year’s by 24, with an enroll- 
ment now of 268. There are senior and 
intermediate Methodist Youth Fellow- 
ships with some meeting in the parsonage 
but later moving to larger quarters when 
the enrollment reached 63. (Ninety per 
cent are Eskimo children.) 

“There is a Cub Scout troop and a 
young adult group of 24 is meeting regu- 
larly. There is an active WSCS group 
and two other groups for young ladies 
known as the Sisterhood and the Method- 
ist Northerns. Church membership is 
249; at Easter and Christmas services, 
more than 200 attended.” 

Perhaps one of the most thrilling ex- 
periences of the year was a campaign 
for a new church building, which is 
desperately needed to meet the demands 
of an expanding program. This was a 
“first” for the Nome folk. A_ building 
committee was organized and a crusade 
set up to raise $10,000. 

As they started their campaign, the 
congregation feared it would not be possi- 
ble to raise $5,000. They started receiv- 
ing pledges at the 11 o'clock service on a 
Sunday. By Wednesday there was a total 
of $21,908 in cash and pledges! 


The total cost of the complete project 
will be approximately $140,000 to $200,- 
000. This is unusually high because of 
the type of foundation needed because 
of the permafrost soil condition. 

On a recent trip to Nome, I was 
amazed at the new spirit among the mem- 
bership. For example, I saw the building 
committee poring over the plans for the 
new building with such enthusiasm that 
I could hardly believe this was Nome. 
Many new persons from the community 
are involved in this project. 

The following incident illustrates the 
creative spirit of Gerald McCray, as he 
seeks new avenues to serve his church. 
His report to the Alaska Mission states: 

“The Eskimos go out during the sum- 
mer months to fish and pick berries for 
the long months beside the Bering Sea. 
Most of them are without transportation 
while they are there. In order for them to 
have church, I go out at 5 a.m. to have a 
service at Fort Davis, and at 8 I drive out 
to Nook, which is 20 miles from town. 
On my way to Nook one Sunday, | 
picked up 17 children in the station 
wagon and took them to church. One 
Sunday we had 41 in a small tent at 
Nook fer church and church school. 

“Working with people at the fishing 


and berry-picking camps is one of our 


Young Studio 
Beth and Gerald McCray with 
Renay, 3, and Tommy, 5. 


happiest experiences during the summer 
months. We have started these services 
and find that this is the only way to 
reach Eskimos during the summer. We 
hope eventually to have a small wooden 
building moved to the Nook for this 
work. No church is reaching these peo- 
ple during the summer except Meth- 
odists.” 

For additional information regarding Meth- 
odist work in Nome, Alaska, write for the 
free folder, There’s Gold in Nome. Address: 
Board of Lay Activities, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. Also available free from 
the same address is a leaflet showing a 
view of the Alaska Methodist University 
campus at Anchorage. These leaflets may 
be used to stimulate interest in benevo- 
lences in your Every-Member Canvass. 
Other materials are available from the 
Methodist Board of Missions, 475 Riverside 
Dr., 13th Floor, New York 27, N.Y. 
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Strawberries 


in January— 


Strawberries won't be ripe until June. But 


odists in Keeler, Mich., are planning their 


gram now for migrants who will pick 


Text by Darrell Shamblin, pictures by Denny Witz 


Winter winds are blowing and snow 
overs the ground in many parts of our 
ountry. But in Keeler, Mich., Method- 
ists are thinking about strawberry pick- 
ng time. 

With the strawberries will come the 
nigrant worker and his problems. Some 
5,000 of them worked in the Keeler area 
ast summer. Church members feel that 


they can help the migrant solve some of 


iis problems. 

For the fourth consecutive year the 
<eeler Methodist Church will sponsor a 
\ligrant Ministry project with paid staff 
vorkers this summer. 

Who the Migrant Is 

Who is the migrant? 

He is a person who earns his living by 
ollowing the crops. His family often 
travels and works with him. He comes 
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north in the spring to work in asparagus 
and pick strawberries. Then he moves on 
to the next community and the next crop. 

This cycle takes him through cherries, 
raspberries, blueberries, tomatoes, cucum- 
bers, peaches, and apples. As fall begins 
to set in he works his way back south, 
stopping along the way to dig potatoes. 

Winter usually finds the migrant in a 
southern state, where he waits for the 
cycle to begin again. 

Since they are always on the move, 
migrants seldom qualify for health and 
welfare services. Nor are they able to 
vote. Migrant’s children have limited op- 
portunity for schooling since children 
often work alongside their parents. 

While several groups have been con- 
cerned about the plight of migrant 
workers, church groups have pioneered. 
Work of the National Migrant Commit- 


tee of the Division of Home Missions 
of the National Council of Churches 
dates to 1920 when eight centers for the 
day-care of migrant children were estab- 


lished. 
Migrant Ministry in 34 States 


From this small beginning, the Mi- 
grant Ministry has grown into a strong 
enterprise. Home missions boards of 23 
major denominations, including The 
Methodist Church (Division of National 
Missions and the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service), now co-operate. This 
work, administered through the Na- 
tional Migrant Committee, includes pro- 
grams in 34 states. 

Most of the income -for this work 
comes from World Day of Prayer offer- 
ings. United Church Women are very 
active in this program. Methodists sup- 
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Before Migrant Minis- 
try staffers came to 
her camp, this girl 
had been caring for a 
dozen children. Work- 
ers enrolied her and 
other children in eight 
Bible schools. Sunday 
school papers were 
welcomed by the chil- 
dren as were paints, 
dolls, and other toys 


Keeler and Portage Methodist Church women sponsor a 
rummage sale at a camp for the migrants. Typical prices: 
dress, 10¢; trousers, 5¢; toys, 5¢; children’s clothes, 2'2¢. 


Staff workers and leaders get 
briefing from the Rev. John Smith 
(with tie). Others clockwise are 
Rose Marie Othmer, Larry Nicho- 
las, Mrs. William A. Burnette, 
Barbara Widenhouse, Mrs. Carl 
Gladstone, and Joan Kemp. 


Reverend John chats with one of 
the 100 migrants who are at 
work in a single strawberry patch 
at one time. This informal visit 
is the only contact which some 
migrants have with the church. 


port the committee’s work through an 
appropriation from the Division of Na- 
tional Missions. 

What is the purpose of the Migrant 
Ministry? 

The NCC puts it this way: 

“To carry forward an interdenomina- 
tional home missions program that 
encourages and assists migrating farm- 
workers and their families to grow phys- 
ically, mentally, morally, and spiritually 
so that they may become increasingly able 
to take their rightful place as citizens in 
a democracy.” 

It is difficult to estimate the total num- 
ber of domestic migrant workers in the 
U.S. The Division of Home Missions of 
the NCC reports the number to be at 
least 1% million if wives and children are 
included. 

A total of 8,788 persons actually work 
with migrants through the Migrant Min- 
istry program. There are 40 year-round 
staff members, 528 seasonal staff Cinclud- 
ing almost 100 young people in denomi- 
national service groups), and 8,220 
community volunteers. In 1959 these 
persons served 156,326 migrants. 

Planning for Migrant Ministry proj- 
ects has of necessity become a year-round 
operation. During the fall months, com- 
mittees meet to hear reports of the past 
summer’s work. In January and February 
they begin to plan for next summer. 


Keeler Project Began in 1952 

Migrants have been coming to Michi- 
gan to work since the late 1930s. But an 
organized program to serve them in the 
Keeler area didn’t get under way until 
1952 when a child-care center was estab- 
lished for children of migrant workers. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Carl Glad- 
stone of Paw Paw, director of the Michi- 
gan Migrant Ministry, and the pastor and 
members of Keeler Methodist Church, a 
“Harvester Project” for migrants was 
begun in 1953. 

Keeler township had a 1960 popula- 
tion of 2,079, although only about 300 
persons actually live in the village. Keeler 
Methodist Church has 183 members. 


Rose Marie visits with some migrants at their camp prior to the Family 
Night program. Growers provide housing for migrants who work for 
them. Migrant Ministry work has helped to improve living conditions. 





Laymen aren't able to work direct, 
with migrants. Each member of the farm 
family has his own job to do at the busy 
harvest time. The hours are long. And 
after the migrant workers have stopped 
picking for the day, the farmer’s family 
still has work to do. 

Because of their own heavy work 
loads, growers in the Keeler area lean 
heavily upon paid student staff members 
to carry out the Migrant Ministry project. 

'n carly winter the commission on mis- 
sions of the Keeler Church, headed by 
Mrs. William A. Burnette, begins to plan 
n co-operation with the official board. In 
Keeler the commission on missions also 
serves as the local Migrant Ministry 
Project Committee. 

In January Mrs. Gladstone begins re- 
cruiting summer staff members for Mi- 
grant Ministry projects in Keeler as well 
as other Michigan areas. 

The Keeler project last summer was 
carried out by four student workers from 
June 1 to July 8. The students were 
Barbara Widenhouse, Joan Kemp, Rose 
Marie Othmer, and Larry Nicholas. 

The students were housed in an ele- 
mentary school in Keeler. They cooked 
their own meals, met regularly with the 
Rev. John Smith, at that time Keeler 
pastor and director of the project, and 
kept in close touch with Mrs. Gladstone. 


Two Main Programs 

The Migrant Project at Keeler con- 
sisted of two main programs: 8 Bible 
schools in the afternoon for children who 
weren't working, and 35 family-night pro- 
grams in the evenings. 

Programs were conducted at 18 in- 
dividual camps. This is necessary because 
the migrants work long hours and there 
is a transportation problem in getting 
them to the church in the village. 

Moreover, as one worker told Pastor 
Smith, “When it comes the end of the 
day, we don’t feel like gettin’ dressed up 
to come in to church. But if you will 
come out to preach to us, we'll be glad to 
listen to you.” 

(Mr. Smith has since been transferred 


Volunteer workers from the community help to widen services 
provided by Migrant Ministry staff workers. Here a member 
of the Portage Methodist Church helps to lead recreation. 
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The Rev. Harold B. Lundgren, Arizona Council of Churches, 350 N. First Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Miss Mary McFarland, 462 S. Seventh Ave., San Jose, Calif. 

The Rev. William E. Scholes, 1220 Washington Ave., Golden, Colo. 

The Rev. Samuel A. Snyder, Jr., Route 5, Box 300, Westminster, Md. 

The Rev. Douglas M. Still, 3330 W. Adams Blvd., Los Angeles 18, Calif. 

Miss Cassandra Stockburger, 2114 Union St., Memphis 1, Tenn. 

Miss Dortha Weaver, 819 Busse Highway, Park Ridge, Ill. 

Miss Betty Whitaker, Texas Council of Churches, 504 W. 24th St., Austin 5, Tex. 
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The Rev. Robert Kolze, Minnesota Council of Churches, 122 W. Franklin Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn 
The Rev. Charles Ackley, New York State Council of Churches, 600 W. Genessee St., Syracuse 4, N. Y. 
The Rev. Philip Steinmetz, Massachusetts Council of Churches, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

The Rev. Reinhardt Van Dyke, 10 N. Delsea Dr., Clayton, N. J. 

The Rev. Myron Miller, Virginia Council of Churches, 109 W. Grace St., Richmond 20, Va. 

Morton Kurtz, 6637 College Station, Durham, N. C. 








to the pastorate of Broadway Methodist 
Church in Saginaw, Mich., after three 
years at Keeler.) 

Family Night was held outdoors each 
evening at one or two camps. There 
were games for children until dusk, visit- 
ing by the adults, folk singing, and hymn 
singing. Films from the health depart- 
ment and social security offices as well 
as those produced by the church were 
shown. 

The Rev. John Smith (whom the mi- 
grants and Keeler townfolk called “Rev- 
erend John”) could always draw a crowd 
as he picked his guitar and led singing. 

After some spirited singing, Rev. John 
would begin talking about problems of 
the migrants. And before you realized it, 
Rev. John had thrown in a verse or two 
of Scripture, and had ended on a note 
about the Christian way of life. 


John Smith knew a lot about the mi- 
grant before he ever became a minister or 
was assigned to Keeler Methodist 
Church. His father is a farmer in Pigeon, 
Mich., and John had worked as a boy 
with Texas-Mexican migrants in his 
father’s beet fields. 

Team Works With 900 Migrants 

The Migrant Ministry team worked 
intensely with 900 of the migrants in the 
Keeler area last summer. At the end of 
the six-week picking period the staff 
moved on north where migrants were 
picking cherries. There was still some 
work in Keeler and some migrants stayed 
on, but the staff had to move. The Keeler 
project budget covered only five weeks. 

Those responsible for the Keeler Mi- 
grant Ministry project hope the day will 
come soon when contributions will make 


As darkness settles upon a migrant camp, John Smith strums his 
guitar and leads the group in singing as a prelude to worship. Most 
of the adults who linger in the shadows will move into the circle. 





possible an 11l-week Migrant Ministry 
program there. 

The five-week program at Keeler cost 
$920. 

This came from several sources: 
church boards, church schools and vaca- 
tion Bible schools, WSCS groups, other 
church groups, individuals (including 
growers), and a small amount from mi- 
grants. The Michigan Migrant Ministry 
gave $200 and there was a small balance 
from the previous year. 

The main expense is the support of the 
staff members. Salaries range from $40 
to $50 a week, depending upon one’s 
education and experience. 


What Does the Program Accomplish? 


Mrs. Burnette reports that most grow- 
ers are concerned about the problems of 
the migrant. They want to help him. 
Most migrants are good, dependable 
workers and the grower needs them to 
harvest his fast ripening crops. Three 
couples who are growers in Keeler are 


members of the local migrant committee. 

Growers report that the Migrant Min- 
istry has improved morals and the mi- 
grant’s outlook on life. Growers are will- 
ing to improve the housing facilities for 
the migrants in the ratio to which mi- 
grants learn to accept responsibility. 

At least two girls who have served on 
the Migrant Ministry staff in Michigan 
came from migrant families. 

Mary came from the beet fields. Of 
Texas-Mexican background, her family 
had moved about the country following 
the crops. She had picked up what 
schooling she could and knew English 
and Spanish. This ability enabled her to 
do some liaison work for the Migrant 
Ministry staff workers. 

They were impressed with Mary’s 
ability and willingness to help. Later they 
asked whether she might be interested in 
working as a staffer one summer. She 
was. 

Next year, prior to the training pro- 


gram for Migrant Ministry workers, 
Mary wrote Mrs. Gladstone that she 
wouldn’t be able to attend the training 
sessions after all. She couldn’t set aside 
money for her bus ticket. 

Two ladies offered to help. Mrs. Glad- 
stone called the grower where Mary was 
working. He brought Mary in from the 
beet fields to answer the telephone. She 
couldn’t believe that Mrs. Gladstone was 
calling her. 

“Yes, she was still interested in going 


to the training center. But she would . 


have to ask her parents.” 

Suprisingly, the parents gave their per- 
mission. They took Mary to town to buy 
clothes, losing time from their work. 

Mary did work with migrants that 
summer. And she has gone on to finish 
high school—graduating at the age of 21. 
This past summer she worked to enable 
her sister to complete high school work 
too. When the sister gets established in 
nurse’s training, Mary plans to enroll in 
college. She wants to become an elemen- 
tary teacher. 

Another plus of the Migrant Ministry 
work is helping migrants to acquire better 
health. Two summers ago the nurse on 
the Keeler staff referred a small girl with 
a harelip to the public health nurse. 

In their rounds this past summer, 
members of the staff talked with the 
grower on the farm where this girl’s par- 
ents had worked. 

The girl had come back this year with 
her family. An operation had been per- 
formed and she was completely normal 
with only a small scar. 

Another migrant child, Marilyn, had 
been swimming only twice in her life. 
The “Bible School Lady” had promised 
her that they would go swimming Tues- 
day, but Marilyn didn’t have a bathing 
suit. The Bible School Lady said that was 
all right; she could swim in an old dress. 

Tuesday afternoon arrived and the 
lady did come for Marilyn and her 
friends. Marilyn had a surprise for the 
lady—she had a new bathing suit, the 
first one she had ever owned! She had 
bought it at the church rummage sale. 
The money had come from caring for 
some small children while an older sister 
picked cherries. 

This past summer 52 staff workers 
served in Michigan in the Migrant Min- 
istry program. They worked in 25 proj- 
ects in as many counties. 

There were more than 100,000 mi- 
grants (men, women, and children) in 
Michigan during this period. Workers 
reached about 20 per cent of these mi- 
grants. 

More finances and more staff workers 
would help the Migrant Ministry to 
touch not only thousands more in Michi- 
gan, but also in other states. 
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The Best is Yet... 


Nearly one in ten Americans is past 65 and the number 
keeps growing. Our 96 Methodist homes serve senior citizens, 
but there are creative frontiers our church still must explore. 


by B. W. Selin 


Is the church of today really facing 
America’s primary social problem? 

It often is said that adequate care 
of the aging rates this priority. The 
problem is of such magnitude that 
a White House Conference has been 
summoned to focus national attention 
on its widespread implications. 

The urgency has been caused by 
many factors, including the rapid in- 
crease of senior citizens. Approximately 
9 per cent of the total population now 
is over 65; by 1980 the figure will be 
10 per cent. There are now some 16 
million Americans over 65 years old, 
compared to about 12 million a decade 
ago. When the present population ex- 
plosion surges on to maturity, a tidal 
wave of oldsters can be expected. 

From every statistical indication, it 
is certain that we will be needing to 
consider this sociological factor for gen- 
erations to come. 


What Does the Church Do? 


What is the church doing in relating 
itself to the needs of our older citizens 
for more adequate housing? What are 
we doing about their needs for nursing 
and medical care, for wider horizons 
of employment, financial improvement, 
opportunities for creative endeavors, 
and social and recreational activities? 


The Methodist Church now has 104 
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homes for older persons. Very few of 
these can be described as “bleak.” 
Many are noted for providing the finest 
possible facilities for those of retire- 
ment age. Expansive buildings set in 
beautifully landscaped surroundings 
care for from 100 to 400 residents. 

Homes for older people are no long- 
er on trial. They have proved them- 
selves to be the finest housing arrange- 
ment next to one’s own home. 

These new modern complexes pro- 
vide extras needed by older persons, 
such as slow-acting elevator doors, 
ramps instead of stairs, handrails, and 
convenient electrical outlets. They of- 
fer wholesome food planned by compe- 
tent dietitians, nursing and medical 
care, libraries, sun decks, lounges, 
chapels, soda fountains, specially con- 
structed baths, grab bars,. emergency 
call systems, plus opportunities for 
arts, hobbies and crafts. 

Many homes provide security no in- 
surance company ever writes. Resi- 
dents are fully cared for regardless of 
anything that might happen. 

There is little or no regimentation. 
Home guests are free to come and go. 
Some spend winters in Florida. Others 
visit Europe. A resident of Bethany 
Home in Chicago, after a summer tour- 
ing Europe in his Mercedes Benz, was 
arrested on the Pennsylvania Turnpike 


for racing along at 95 miles per hour. 
In some homes, guests own their own 
small autoettes. They have been called 
“ecclesiastical hot rods.” 

Most modern homes do not demand 
all of an applicant's financial _ re- 
sources. If one wishes to pay in ad- 
vance, charges are made to cover an- 
ticipated life expectancy. A founder's 
fee plus a monthly care charge is rou- 
tine in other homes. This often con- 
stitutes the best investment a person 
has made in a lifetime. 


Some New Approaches 
Old age should be the fulfillment 


of life’s dreams and our homes help 
translate these aspirations into reality. 
An increasing number of institu- 
tions are developing home care _pro- 
grams whereby residents may live in 
their own homes and receive advisory, 
maintenance, and housekeeping serv- 
ices from the parent institution. Some 
hospitals are establishing “half-way 
houses,” where the resources of the 
hospital are constantly available. 
Some homes will not maintain a 
waiting list, believing this unfair to 
the applicant. They advise applicants 
to apply in numerous homes and en- 
ter the first one having available space. 
Other homes carefully cultivate their 
waiting lists and assist applicants in 
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finding temporary accommodations 
elsewhere. 

Some of the older homes for the 
aged still operate on the dormitory 
plan. The new homes generally are 
more spacious and have private bath- 
rooms, air conditioning and other such 
features. Many homes provide small 
efficiency apartments. Others incor- 
porate the cottage plan where a num- 
ber of small homes dot the grounds. 
Couples or single persons live in pri- 
vacy as complete as desired. 

There is a fallacious notion that a 
home for the aged should be located 
in the countryside where the view is 
thrilling and the air invigorating. The 
truth is that young people are the ones 
who desire to live in the country. Older 
folks like to live in the city near 
churches, recreation, medical service, 
business enterprises, and transporta- 
tion. A vista can degenerate to indif- 
ference if viewed through the glasses 
of loneliness. 


This is the city room and press room for 
Chit Chat, newspaper of Asbury Home. 
Residents do the entire writing and dupli- 
cating job. 


Brooks 


Parkview Memorial Hospital, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., is among the first to meet a need 
now being felt widely: provision for care 
of the chronically ill. The three-story unit, 
now under construction, will include 
therapy and activity rooms, a library and a 
chapel. It will have 100 beds added to the 
334 beds in Parkview’s hospital. 


A. M. Strauss & Assoc 


What of the Future? 

The health needs of older people 
have been dramatically highlighted in 
Congress. Some action has been taken 
providing for old-age hospitalization 
benefits. There is promise that more 
legislation will follow. Further steps 
must be taken until a complete hos- 
pital program for the aged is tied into 
the Social Security program. The fu- 
ture in adequate health care looks 
brighter. 

Poverty is no longer the handmaiden 
of old age. Financially our older citi- 
zens are better off than ever. Formerly 
the aged were forced to accept meager 
crumbs that fell from the economic 
table. The bitter label of indigence is 
gradually being erased, thanks to a 
nation stirred by genuine concern in 
this area of social welfare. 

This does not mean that we must 
tarry. Studies show that far too many 
receive too little to live properly. But 
adequate pensions and Social Security, 
as well as employment opportunities, 
are making it possible to live more 
comfortably. 

In the realm of employment the 
public is slowly realizing that persons 
over 65 possess a genuine work poten- 
tial. This, plus a liberalization of So- 
cial Security restrictions, will expand 
job horizons. Creative activity, whether 
it be in regular employment, sewing, 
painting, hobbies, cultural endeavors 
or service, does contribute to the zest 
of life. To be useful, to be wanted, and 
to be loved, are the deepest yearnings 
of every normal adult. Retirement does 
not erase that. 

It is no secret that the church has 
blazed the trail in providing many of 
the social advances of recent years. The 
state, social agencies and private enter- 
prise have turned to the church in this 
area and have not been disappointed. 
Never has there been so much inter- 
est in the problems of the aging as at 
present, and from this aroused concern 
will automatically flow added benefits 
to improve the status of our oldsters. 

The poet has said it so well: 


Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first 


was made. 


Dr. Selin is a minister and director of 
Bethany Home and Hospital, Chicago. He 
is past-president of the National Associa- 
tion of Methodist Hospitals and Homes and 
presently is a member of the Methodist 
Board of Hospitals and Homes. 





What the Church Can Do 


The Methodist Church works in 
many ways to keep its institutions 
abreast of—and ahead of—the 
times in the care of older persons. 
Our Board of Hospitals and Homes 
participates in frequent conferences 
and consultations on problems of 
the aging. Last summer for the first 
time it led a workshop for adminis- 
trators of homes for older persons. 

Official Methodist representa- 
tives will take roles in the White 
House Conference on the Aging 
Jan. 8-13. A joint committee, rep- 
resenting the board and the Nation- 
al Association of Methodist Hos- 
pitals and Homes, has prepared a 
comprehensive statement to be 
considered by the White House 
Conference. The Methodist docu- 
ment touches on _ institutions, 
medical care, legislation and many 
other phases of the question. Of 
particular interest are its recom- 
mendations for churches: 


e To seriously consider providing 
counscling service for older persons. 


e To use their buildings as cen- 
ters for older persons’ clubs. 


e To make the fullest possible use 
of all their facilities for the benefit 
of older persons. 


e To seck to provide more leaders 
for adults’ programs and activities. 


e To give careful thought and at- 
tention to the development of more 
literature in the field of aging. 


e A greater use of qualified chap- 
lains to older people in facilities of 


all kinds. 


e As religious organizations, we 
must recognize and move forward 
to meet our full share of responsi- 
bility in providing and sponsoring 
facilities for the aging. We must 
also endeavor to raise the standards 
of the present facilities now in use. 


e We urge all groups planning re- 
tirement homes or nursing homes 
to include a worship center or pri- 
vate meditation chapel in order for 
the religious needs of men to be 
respected and met. 
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What Oldsters Taught Us 


We hear much of what the church should do for the 
older adults, but at Baton Rouge the golden agers have 


taught the whole congregation a lesson in joyous service. 


by Dottye Varnado 


Once upon a time in a leading 
Methodist church of a great industrial 
city of the Southland, the minister and 
his commission on education met to 
ponder the unhappy state of the older 
adults in the congregation. 

The city was Baton Rouge, La.; the 
minister, Dana Dawson, Jr.; the 
church First Methodist, a great church 
with a tradition of 126 years of Chris- 
tian leadership behind it. 

It might be said that First Method- 
ist was ignorant in only one area—it 
did not know that statisticians said 
gravely that the downtown city 
churches were dying and it continued 
to grow in blissful unawareness, to the 
chagrin of its suburban sisters. 

But alas, a dragon of a problem had 
reared its head to challenge this fortress 
of Christianity. The older adults of the 
church were not attending! Reports 
from their homes and families de- 
scribed them, in many cases, as idle, 
fretful, vaguely achy, specifically un- 
happy. 


Extra Years of Zest 

Here was a great source of unused 
energy for the church; here was an op- 
portunity for mutual service. But how 
to begin? 

Then up rose the minister to tell of 
a church located in a faraway state 
that had a Slayer of Dragons, a most 
talented personage considered an ex- 
pert in the formation of older-adult 
clubs. “Verily, she (this was a lady 
knight) must come to Baton Rouge,” 
they agreed. 

So on a bright spring morning five 
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years ago Mrs. Mary Catherine Dyer 
of Norman, Okla., arrived to form the 
XYZ (Extra Years of Zest) Club. 
Things were never the same again. 

The older adult group, together with 
the young people, became the most ac- 
tive group in the church. To prove the 
point, let us put on our dark glasses, 
pull our hat down over our eyes, and 
tail one of these spry older adult cou- 
ples for a week. 

On Tuesday they go up into the 
attic. Peeking from behind a conven- 
ient trunk we see them gathering up 
their wedding gear from their wedding 
of a half century ago. It seems they 
need it to model or show (depending 
upon the expansion the years have 
brought) at the June Golden Wed- 
ding Luncheon. 

Tuesday afternoon, as we hide be- 
hind a tree, we see them rounding up 
flowers from willing Methodist and 
unsuspecting Baptist neighbors to 
make decorations for their XYZ lunch- 
eon the next day at the church. 

We're up bright (they're bright; 
we're groggy) and early Wednesday 
morning and heading for the church 
gymnasium. Eavesdropping from the 
balcony, we learn that they must get 
the gym decorated before the 9:30 a.m. 
meeting, so there is a great scurrying 
around. But the confusion changes 
magically, two hours later, into a beau- 
tifully appointed luncheon hall. 

Just as we're recuperating from the 
Wednesday festivities, we hear the 
wild honking of a car horn. Out dashes 
our spry twosome to join a chattering 
group in a station wagon. Crouching 


McVadon 
Sprightly Ollie Hernandez receives a scroll 
from Pastor Dana Dawson, Jr., for her 75 
years of active membership in First Church. 
Miss Ollie walks eight blocks to church 
each Sunday. 


Golden Bell Ringers with Instructor Leonard 
Root prepare for a performance. 


precariously on the back bumper we 
learn that today is Thursday, Crafts 
Day at the church. 

One packs a sack lunch and goes 
down to spend the day making artificial 
plants, baskets, pottery and other ob- 
jects of art. Lurking outside the craft- 
room door, we hear the group vote 
unanimously “yes” to the pastor’s re- 
quest that they decorate the gymnasi- 
um for Family Night on the following 
Wednesday. Do they ever rest? 

On Friday, just as we're settling 
down for a delicious afternoon’s nap, 
we hear much ado in the adjoining 
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After 40 years of teaching school, Mrs. 
P. C. Rogers decided to become an artist. 
In a year she did 200 paintings, of which 
30 were sold. Called the ‘‘“Grandma Moses 
of First Church,”’ she displays her work at 
the XYZ hobby show. 


Older folks who cannot come to the 
church for activities are not forgotten. The 
Rev. James W. Ailor, minister of the parish, 


serves Communion to a shut-in. 


group. 


room. Peeking through the keyhole we 
see our silver-haired twosome donning 
white gloves ahd joining a three-car 
caravan of white-gloved cohorts, again 
heading for the church. 

We see the group traipse to the 
music studio of the church for a bell- 
choir rehearsal under the direction of 
a young music student. It seems that, 
traditionally, one rings in white gloves. 
We learn that we are watching the 
Golden Bell Ringers of First Method- 
ist, Baton Rouge, preparing to play for 
the Sunday evening worship service. 

Our assistant spy, lurking in the re- 
hearsal room, also picked up informa- 
tion about an XYZ day camp the 
following week; a bake-a-pie day on 
Saturday (pies to be delivered by the 
male members to ailing XYZ’ers) of 
the Sunday School class for older 
adults, and plans for a hobby show. 


Benefits Both Ways 


The setting of our story shifts once 
again to the meeting room of the com- 
mission on education, again in ses- 
sion. Dr. Dawson and the commission 
have met to ponder the happy state of 
what the XYZ Club has done for the 
church and for their own emotional 
climate. The minister's tones are dole- 
ful. Is the man never satisfied? 


“Gentlemen, we are being squeezed 


middle,” he addressed the 


“Our XYZ Club is like the 


in the 


magic porridge. It’s a good thing that 
has kept growing until there are no 
more bowls. And with the older adults 
on one end and the expanding youth 
department on the other end, our 
adult division is being squeezed out of 
space and program. Gentlemen, we 
must build a new building!” 

And unaware that they had been the 
key to progress at First Church, the 
XYZ Club was holding forth in the 
nearby gymnasium. A_ gray-haired, 
wiry little woman marches up to the 
mike and demands equal time! “I have 
an anonymous poem | want to dedi- 
cate to you,” she states cheerfully. 
And amidst gleeful chuckles from the 
group she starts off on a sprightly read- 
ing of the poem “The Golden Years.” 

Standing in the doorway surveying 
the scene, the pastor and his commis- 
sion are silent, watching a gathering of 
some 85 older adults who form a sea 
of white heads. 

Some have gnarled fingers and bent 
backs. A few are on crutches, some in 
wheelchairs. One bright-eyed little 
lady is using a walker. One characteris- 
tic stands out: they are laughing. 

And the minister says: “We have 
helped make a new life for our older 
adults. But this group of silver-haired 
men and women is teaching us in- 
valuable lessons in courage and service. 
From them we can learn the matchless 
lesson of facing life with laughter.” 


June XYZ meeting feted all members who had observed golden wedding anniversaries. 
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by William E. Clark 


“He is blind who cannot see that 
the race issue of today is not just an 
old problem turned up again. We never 
had it like this before; we are dealing 
with something that is world-wide in 
extent and unmanageable in its force 
—it is an idea whose time has come.” 

Thus said Bishop William T. Wat- 
kins in a remarkable address that 
found its way into print in the August, 
1960, issue of the World Outlook. 

Never again shall we return to an 
American Negro problem. The colored 
peoples the world over are waiting 
eagerly not to condemn us for the past, 
but to see whether we will march or 
Dr. Clark is on the staff of the Division of 


Higher Education of the Board of Educa- 
tion. 


be dragged reluctantly into the future. 
Every defense of the indefensible si- 
lences our ambassadors, and gives the 
lie to our missionaries. Color walks 
the aisles of the Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

A dozen new nations have come into 
being in Africa alone, presided over 
and led by men of color. To see the 
world truly in the 60s, one has to have 
that inner sensitivity that sees the 
world in living color. 

Not many of us can or will directly 
affect world affairs. The thrust of the 
“stubborn ounces of our weight” can be 
applied only in the everyday channels 
that are open to us, yet the surging 
tide of a new world outlook has made 
those channels the very shores from 
which we can launch our greatest ven- 
tures in brotherhood. 

The Methodist Church is not new 
in the field of Christian higher educa- 
tion. We have spent millions of dollars 
to erect colleges and universities and 
medical schools at home and abroad. 
We have manned these citadels of 
learning with many of our keenest and 


General Conference Declared... 


Of great concern, also, is the crisis 
facing our Negro colleges. 

Both Negro and other colleges must 
now come under the same standards for 
accreditation. While this will be for 
the ultimate good of the Negro col- 
leges, it is creating a real crisis at the 
present time. 

For this reason it is important that 
The Methodist Church think in terms 
of a Race Relations offering amounting 
to not less than $1,000,000 per year. 

The funds raised through these of- 
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ferings augment other funds for cur- 
rent operations. Hence this offering is 
a necessary part of our support of our 
Negro colleges, and must not be con- 
fused with the purpose of the percent- 
age in the World Service funds which 
are for endowment and capital im- 
provements, and will be used largely to 
induce matching capital gifts. 


—General Conference of 
The Methodist Church 
Denver, Colo., 1960 


most dedicated men and women. 

For nearly a century, Methodism 
has labored to bring Christian educa- 
tion to Negroes. Among our 121 
schools, Methodists are proud to rank 
10 senior colleges, a junior college, a 
student center, a medical school, and a 
theological school for Negroes. 

That these schools have served well 
is attested by a long list of alumni now 
serving as doctors, teachers, ministers, 
and businessmen, along with the usual 
number of homemakers. Their service 
to their church and community is 
greatly enhanced by a college educa- 
tion. Unsegregated by any action of 
their own, these college campuses have 
frequently been the only place where 
Negroes and white could meet in com- 
plete understanding and respect. They 
are solid symbols of the fact that Meth- 
odists do care. 

Today these colleges are a part of a 
growing effort to further good will and 
brotherhood throughout the world. As 
Africa grows in significance in the 
world community, a two-way cultural 
exchange is bound to take place. Thus 
African graduates of our schools will 
play an increasing part in giving lead- 
ership to the new African nations. 
While here, African young people are 
naturally seeking to acquaint them- 
selves with American culture and edu- 
cation, and the carryover into African 
systems is inevitable. 

Already evidence is at hand that this 
kind of exchange is growing. At Phi- 
lander Smith College this year, 11 stu- 
dents from Ghana are enrolled in the 
freshman class, joining some 20 other 
African students already in the student 
body. 

The bothersome question still arises: 
“Are we pursuing today the best policy 
for the future?” 

The real answer to this awaits fur- 
ther developments which no one can 





predict with certainty. Yet there are 
certain signs which give assurance that 
we are preparing wisely for whatever 
the future holds when we undergird 
strongly the Methodist schools which 
we now have. 

Obviously we cannot slow down or 
stop our support of these schools with 
out seriously impairing the opportuni 
ty of the 6,500 students already 
enrolled in them. With the oncoming 
tide of new applicants for colleges, the 
pressure to exclude a certain number of 
students becomes greater and greater. 
If we are not to increase the squeeze 
on certain students, we must keep open 
the doors already open, and prepare to 
open still others. In the face of such a 
situation, whatever the ultimate solu- 
tion, it is quite apparent that more 
quality education—not less—will be 
needed to solve the problems. 

Then, too, these are Christian 
schools operated under the auspices of 
Che Methodist Church. Whatever the 
future may hold in education, we shall 
need more and better church-related 
schools if we are not to turn the field 
of higher education entirely over to the 
state. 

Our investments in these institutions 
have been made wisely as investments 
in Christian higher We 
need not only to protect them, but te 
advance them if we are to fulfill the 
which Methodism has al- 
ways had in mind. 

These are some of the considera- 
tions that caused the 1960 General 
Conference to call for a Race Relations 
Sunday offering of no less than one mil- 
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We are still far from the goal. Last 
year’s Race Relations Sunday offering 
reached the sum of $396,542. 

Yet the absolute need for a million 
dollars is not only upon us now; it has 
been with us for a number of critical 
years. The Negro colleges would be 
much encouraged if Race Relations 
Sunday gifts in 1961 (Feb. 12) should 
reach this practical goal. 

Surely it is not too much to ask our 
church to make an investment of an 
average of 1 cent a month per member 
Cor an average contribution of 12 cents 
a member per year) in the future of 
Negro youth. It is an investment in 
America and the world that are to be. 

Our churches must not be content 
with placing a nominal sum in a uni- 
fied budget, or taking an offering un- 
related to the real needs of the situa- 
tion, if we are to meet this challenge to 
greatness. 


by Ernest T. Dixon, Jr. 


The role of the church school as guide, 
initiator, and developer of activities and 
programs in the field of race relations is a 
very important one. In fact, the role of 
the church school in helping to better 
race relations is one of the greatest un- 
realized potentials in the life of our 
church. 

The church school has unlimited op- 
portunities to foster brotherhood educa- 
tion and uphold our belief in the sacred- 
ness of all human personality. 

The commission on education deter- 
mines the policies of the church school. 
Therefore, it will be profitable to explore 


Mr. Dixon is on the staff of the Division 
of the Local Church of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 


Europ Howard studies at his room in 
Wallace Hall, dormitory at Morristown 
(Tenn.) Normal and Industrial College. 


Student Nurse Elizabeth Harris teaches 
two-year-olds at Hume Child Development 
Center. She studies at Methodist-related 
Dillard University, New Orleans. 


ways in which this commission might en- 
able the church school to realize its 
potential and take advantage of its op- 
portunities to advance the cause of Chris- 
tian brotherhood. 

e The commission on education might 
encourage the church-school teachers to 
emphasize brotherhood education in a 
natural and easy manner in their classes. 

Dolls are one of the most important 
items of equipment in the nursery and 
kindergarten departments. The securing 
of dolls of various races would help 
teachers guide the younger children in 
some learning experiences that will lead 
to the belief that every person is a child 
of God. Increasingly, good pictures and 
stories of various races are being pro- 
duced. A collection of these items might 
be displayed. 

A church-school teacher preparing a 
unit of study on “Christian Family Liv- 
ing” would be able to utilize pictures of 
both Negro and white American family 
groups as resource materials. 

e Classes and groups might be aided by 
the commission in planning programs and 
activities that provide opportunities for 
personal contacts with other racial groups. 
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Wholesome experiences with persons 
of a different race help greatly in correct- 
ing stereotype ideas and destroying fears. 
However, in planning activities and pro- 
grams on an interracial basis certain prin- 
ciples should be kept in mind. 

Some of them are: 

1. Plan with rather than for the minority 

group involved. 

2. Avoid giving the impression that the 

activity or program is extraordinary or 

unusual. 

3. Let common concerns, interest and 

skills be the basis for planning. 

4. Do not permit an attitude or spirit of 

paternalism to permeate or influence any 

program or activity. 

e The commission on educaiton might, 

with the approval and guidance of the 

district superintendent, establish an out- 
post church school in some area. 

Writing in the New York Times, Mar. 
15, 1959, John Wicklein stated: “Meth- 
odist congregations, while increasing 
elsewhere, are dwindling in inner urban 
areas because most have refused to accept 
as members any but whites of the upper 
and middle classes.” 

Today, the challenge to carry on a 
vital teaching ministry in the inner city 
confronts The Methodist Church in a 
most urgent manner. Increasing numbers 
of Negroes are crowding into our large 
cities. An outpost church school might be 
the only means of salvation for many of 
the boys and girls living there. 

e During the month of February, par- 

ticularly in Brotherhood Week, the com- 

mission on education, in co-operation 
with the commission on Christian social 
concerns, might prepare a shelf of books 
and pamphlets about race relations. 

These books and pamphlets could be 

made available to the entire congregation. 

The following are some books and 
pamphlets that might be placed on such 
a shelf: 

Alpenfels, Ethel, Sense and Nonsense 
About Race, Friendship Press, 1957. 
50¢. 

Mays, Benjamin E., Seeking to Be Chris- 
tian in Race Relations, Friendship 
Press, 1952. $1.50. 

Haselden, Kyle, The Racial Problem in 
Christian Perspective, Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, N.Y., 1959. $3.50. 

Wey, Herbert and Corey, John, Action 
Patterns in School Desegregation—A 
Guidebook, Phi Delta Kappa, Inc., 
Bloomington, Ind., 1959. $1.50. 

Pope, Liston, The Kingdom Beyond 
Caste, Friendship Press, New York, 
1957. $1.25. 

In a final word, it must be said that 
some significant advances in the field of 
race relations are being made through 
our church schools. However, we still 
have much work to do. May God con- 
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tinue to guide and direct us all as we 
labor together to make His Fatherhood 
and our brotherhood a living reality. 


by Emerson W. Smith 


If there be any validity to the concepts 
of Christian love and neighborliness, of 
the building of the Kingdom of God here 
on earth, of justice, and mercy, then the 
Church had better be about the business 
of working in the field of human rela- 
tions. 

Particular responsibility for these mat- 
ters falls upon the commission on Chris- 
tian social concerns. For what is done or 
not done in this area of human relations 
is dependent upon this commission and 
whether it assumes seriously the respon- 
sibilities mandated by the Discipline of 
The Methodist Church. 

How can we begin working on the 
local level? Here are some suggestions. 

There are four essentials to the de- 
velopment of any program of human rela- 
tions by the local church commission. 
They are: 

e Know what the official position of your 
church is on issues of human relations. 


e Know what the thinking of the indi- 
vidual members of the commission is on 
the relevant matters pertaining to race re- 
lations. Take nothing for granted in this 
matter, spending sufficient time so that 
all may express themselves upon this vital 
issue. 

e Explore all possibilities of Christian 
witness and action open to your commis- 
sion. 

e Find the common ground of commit- 
ment and action and prepare a program 
for the commission and the entire local 
church. 

These are the four essentials that we 
would now like to consider in more detail. 

The official position of Methodism is 
to be found in three sections of the new 
1960 Discipline. 

Examine the Social Creed as found in 
the 1960 Discipline, section 20-e, for the 
statement on race relations. Copies of the 
Creed are available from the General 
Board of Christian Social Concerns Serv- 
ice Department in Washington, D.C. 

Make a careful examination of the 
Disciplinary statement, sections 20-26 
(copies in brochure form are also availa- 
ble from the board’s Service Depart- 
ment), which is called “The Methodist 
Church and Race.” 

Carefully read Amendment 9 of The 


Methodist Church Constitution in the 
first part of the Discipline. Understand 
its meaning and appreciate the possibility 
it holds for resolving “the built-in segrega- 
tion in our Methodist structure.” 

These are the three official statements 
pertaining to human relations issues that 
commit us all as Methodists to a common 
objective, and need to be thoroughly ap- 
preciated by all of our local church com- 
missions when they begin work in this 
essential field. : 

Know the thinking of the individual 
members of your commission. Spend ade- 
quate time in discussion and exploration. 

There is no substitute for individuals’ 
becoming acquainted with one another in 
their thinking about issues on race and 
human relations. Friends who have been 
mute and silent in these controversial 
matters are sometimes discovered to be 
like-minded. To make this discovery of 
mutual concerns on matters of race gives 
encouragement to one another. So spend 
adequate time in exploring all of the 
relevant matters to human relations so 
that eventually a common ground may be 
found. 

Explore all possibilities for Christian 
witness and action by listing all of the 
commission efforts that are within the 
realm of possibility. 

These would be efforts at reconcilia- 
tion: Re-opening communication where 
broken down across racial lines; collect- 
ing basic information and conducting 
study programs; building understanding 
by sharing processes and interracial com- 
munication. 

Take straw ballots on interest and atti- 
tudes on the various possible efforts a 
commission may make. 

Find the common ground and commit 
your commission and church to a program 
of concern and action. 

Utilize Race Relations Sunday since 
this is an official emphasis Sunday of 
Methodism. 

Consider the possibilities of co-opera- 
tion with the Division of Human Rela- 
tions and Economic Affairs in establish- 
ing workshops and conferences on human 
relations that would meet the need in 
your region and area. 

Give adequate time to exchange ideas. 

Find that common ground where you 
can get nearly unanimous interest and 
support to move ahead in making a Chris- 
tian witness for a program of action in 
human relations. 

Finally, suggest and report the success 
or failure of your efforts both to your 
Annual Conference Board of Christian 
Social Concerns and to the general board, 
so that others may benefit from your ex- 
perience. 


Mr. Smith is on the staff of the Division 
of Human Relations and Economic Affairs 
of the Board of Christian Social Concerns. 
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by Michael Daves 


“What happened at the planning con- 
ference, Harry?” his wife asked, as he 
came in the back door. 

“Well, it was a good meeting!” Harry 
replied. 

“But what did they say?” she asked. 

Pausing for a long while, Harry finally 
answered, “Honey, for the life of me, I 
couldn’t tell you a word anyone said. 
Guess I’m getting hard of hearing.” 

Harry is the prototype of many church 
officials. They are not hard of hearing. 
They just haven't realized that it is hard 
to hear. Listening, like speaking, is a diff- 
cult art to master. 

Unless you want information to va- 
porize in that mysterious realm which 
lies between your ears, you must exercise 
ear discipline. Here are some hearing aids 
that will help you. 


1. Prepare yourself positively. 

Whether or not you are a successful 
listener depends upon what you bring to 
the communicative situation. If you are 
physically tired, you will not listen care- 
fully. Listening demands energy. If you 
are indifferent to the occasion, your mind 
will wander. Listening requires interest. 

Every meeting must be preceded by 
positive preparation of the total self— 
physical, emotional and spiritual. To be 
physically prepared, it’s a good idea to 
take at least a few minutes of rest before 
the meeting. Then, you will have more 
energy for the work ahead. (But be care- 
ful that you don’t fall asleep and miss the 
meeting altogether! ) 

To be emotionally prepared, examine 
your attitudes about the meeting. Think 
critically about the topics to be discussed. 
Tentatively decide how you feel about 
the issues. Try to anticipate the occasion 
with enthusiasm. To be spiritually pre- 
pared, pause for prayer. Ask God specifi- 
cally to guide you in making decisions 
and in listening effectively. 


2. Educate your ears. 


James spoke of how much trouble the 
tongue gave man. Our ears give us an 
equal amount of trouble. Jesus knew this. 
He always reminded his congregations, 
“He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 

Ear education is important. The aver- 
age person speaks at a rate of about 125 
to 160 words a minute, yet you can listen 
at the rate of about 500 words a minute. 
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This means that you, as a listener, have 
about 350 words of leisure time per 
minute. How easy it is to go on a mental 
fishing trip during this time—and not 
come back until the benediction! 

Still, this time margin can work for 
you, instead of against you. This depends 
on ear education. 

Listen for a main theme. What is the 
speaker after? What is his purpose? It is 
important that you discover his main 
ideas, and how they fit his purpose. Many 
times the listener will remember an il- 
lustration, but forget the main theme. 
And what does it profit a man if he re- 
members all the illustrations in the world, 
yet forgets the main ideas? 

Use your critical faculties. Don’t swal- 
low everything you hear. The Christian 
community is not supposed to be a 
monolithic structure. There should be ac- 
ceptance of healthy disagreement. It’s up 
to you to ask yourself basic questions. Is 
there a better solution to the problem? Is 
the speaker seeing only one side of the 
picture? Was he logical in reaching his 
conclusions? 

Make your own speech. Real listening 
comes when you are speaking to yourself. 
While listening to another speech, you 
should be supplementing what you hear 
with your own illustrations and ideas. 
This is a tremendously helpful device in 
entering more actively into the proceed- 
ings. 

3. Push a pencil. 

There’s nothing wrong with taking a 
few notes at a meeting, as long as you 
maintain maximum eye contact with the 
speaker. Nothing is so discouraging to a 
speaker as looking at tops of heads, in- 
stead of into wide open eyes. But, it’s a 
fairly simple matter to keep eye contact 
while jotting down notes. 

The mind is not a sponge. Unless you 
are genius caliber, you cannot retain all 
that was said. A few notes aid you in re- 
covering some of the lost material. Often, 
the speaker can aid you in passing out 
mimeographed résumés of his report, 
especially if it contains many complicated 
figures. 

Make as few notes as possible though. 
Note taking itself can become a distract- 
ing enterprise, and the listener can 
become so concerned with taking notes 
that he forgets to listen. Sometimes it is 


best to wait until the speech is over to list 
the main ideas. 


4. Sit up straight. 

Such a seemingly insignificant matter 
as posture can throw both yourself and 
the speaker off the track. It is discourag- 
ing for the speaker to see an audience 
slumped down in their chairs like puppets 
with the strings cut. And your listening 
capacity is reduced considerably when 
you assume too comfortable a position. Of 
course, this does not mean that we should 
go to the other extreme and sit on a bed 
of nails during a meeting. The listener 
ought to try to strike a happy medium be- 
tween relaxation and over-concentration. 


5. Find a friend. 

Four ears are better than two. After 
any meeting, it is good if you can talk 
for awhile with someone about the meet- 
ing. What did he hear? What did he 
think Mr. Blank was saying? Did he 
agree or disagree? Talking to several 
others about what went on can act as a 
powerful corrective to our inferences and 
opinions. 

For example, once a newspaper editor 
in Harrisburg heard Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address. He was singularly unimpressed. 
His ears were deaf to what the president 
had said. So he editorialized: “We pass 
over the silly remarks of the President; 
for the credit of the nation, we are will- 
ing that the veil of oblivion shall be 
dropped over them and that they shall 
no more be repeated or thought of.” 

Listeners always stand in the danger 
of making a mistake as big as that of the 
newspaper editor. He needed a corrective. 
So do we! 


6. Repeat the news. 

Poor Harry! He couldn’t even remem- 
ber what happened until he got home. 
If he had followed the above directions, 
he would have had a better chance of 
remembering. 

Let’s hope that you remember what 
happened at your planning conference or 
official board meeting until you get home. 
If you do, then the final hearing aid is 
to tell the family about it. Hit the high 
spots with them. Try your hand at hear- 
ing your own voice rehearsing the meet- 
ing. This will help you retain informa- 
tion. It will also help you collect your 
own ideas for the time when you may be 
called on to make a speech. 

It is hard to hear. But, ultimately, it is 
always harder when you haven’t heard. 
For you have missed an opportunity to 
serve the church effectively and the 
church has missed the opportunity of 
your service. 

“He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear!” 


Mr. Daves is pastor at Addison, Tex. 
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These program helps are 
supplied by Methodist boards 
and commissions—most of 
them World Service agencies. 
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PROGRAM PLANNING SECTION 


Commission on Missions 


Other missions features in this issue: 
Story of the Month, 2; Strawberries 
in January, 3-6; Hearing Aids... , 
14; Four Causes, 21-2; Is There a 
Missionary Candidate in Your 
Church?, 31-4; On a Wide Circuit, 
36; Benevolence Report, 42; Loan 
Library, 43; Just Out, 45-7; Easy 
Order Blanks, 45-7; It Worked for 
Us, 48. 


This issue of THe Meruopist Story 
carries the annual listing of missionary 
personnel needs of the Board of Missions. 
These openings are for home and over- 
seas missionary service for the year 1961. 
(See pages 31-4.) 

Your commission should study this list- 
ing of needs and the accompanying ma- 
terial relating to qualifications and train- 
ing. One of the primary duties of the 
commission—and probably the most neg- 
lected—is in the area of recruiting work- 
ers for Methodist mission fields. The 
1960 General Conference spelled out 
more clearly and strongly the responsi- 
bility of the commission on missions in 
missionary recruitment. 

Study this section of THe MetTuopist 
Story carefully. Obtain and use the free 
pamphlet, A Primer for Missionary and 
Deaconess Recruitment Corder from the 
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Editorial Department, 13th Floor, 475 
Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y.). 

Discuss how the challenge of mission- 
ary service can be presented to youths, 
students, and young adults of your 
church. Then work with the Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service, the commit- 
tee on Christian vocations, Methodist 
Men, and other groups in getting the 
job done. 


1961 Prayer Calendar 


One of the most valuable and helpful 
tools for the work of missions in the local 
church is now off the press. The 1961 
Prayer Calendar is useful not only for 
personal prayer for the ongoing of the 
missionary endeavor, but also as a handy 
reference book for names and addresses of 
missionaries and for location of Methodist 
mission projects. 

Commissions on missions have found 
the Prayer Calendar to be helpful in 
many ways and are using it in growing 
numbers. See “Just Out” (pages 45-7) for 
details. 


New Filmstrip for Commission 


A new filmstrip, Our Commission on 
Missions, has been produced to help your 
group to define its work and to help you 
plan. Page 60 of the manual for the com- 


mission on missions tells how to use this 
95-frame color filmstrip. In addition to 
helping your commission to do its job, the 
filmstrip can be shown to the official 
board to give them a briefing regarding 
your responsibilities. 

The nominating committee and the 
other commissions might also want to see 
the filmstrip in order to know what the 
commission on missions does. You may 
purchase the filmstrip from: A-V Serv- 
ices, 13th Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., N.Y. 
27, N.Y. Cor from the Cokesbury Store 
serving your territory). The price with a 
reading script is $6; with a record, $8. 
The filmstrip is available from several 
conference libraries and conference and 
district missionary secretaries also. 


New Catalog Available 


Visualizing Missions, the new audio- 
visual catalog, describes more than 100 
films and filmstrips for use in missionary 
education. 

If your commission doesn’t have a copy, 
order one free from A-V Services. (See 
address above.) 

In addition to regular listings, the 
catalog has pages of special interest, such 
as current study themes, Woman’s Di- 
vision filmstrips, picture packets, and 
how to rent motion pictures. Assign a 
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member of your commission to become 
familiar with Visualizing Missions and to 
report on audio-visual resources at your 
next meeting. 


Discuss New Materials 


Schedule time for your commission to 
discuss the following materials released 
during the last year. See descriptions in 
Visualizing Missions and decide how they 
can help you in your own church. 


e Films: Medical Mission, Household of 
Faith, and Africa Is Waiting for Christ 
and His Church. 

e Filmstrips: Casa Materna, The Hook, 
I Was Made a Minister, The Leonard 
Story, Our Commission on Missions, The 
World.in a Word, and Life to You. 

e Picture packets: Argentina, Chinese- 
in-dispersion, Literacy, Pakistan, and 
Southern Rhodesia. 

e Records: Music from Southern Rho- 
desia: The Ambassadors’ Quartet. 


New Look at Audio-Visuals 

Here are some things you ought to 
know about missions audio-visuals in our 
day. 

e In addition to motion pictures and 
filmstrips, there are many other types of 
audio-visual materials you can use to tell 
the mission story in your church. They 
include still pictures, maps, charts, slides, 
bulletin boards, posters, records, tapes, 
plays, dioramas, and field trips. 

e All audio-visual materials should be 
interesting, but not necessarily entertain- 
ing. They are good insofar as they pro- 
vide reliable and up-to-date information, 
present responsible points of view, relate 
to the central purpose of your own pro- 
gram, and help the audience to under- 
stand and participate in the mission of 
the church. 

e Audio-visual materials should be used, 
not merely projected or displayed. Nearly 
all mission films and filmstrips have 
printed guides for using them. 

Read the guides for the following types 
of information: content outline, back- 
ground facts, ways to prepare the audi- 
ence, questions for discussion, things to 
do, list of related materials, and hints for 
good projection. 

e Many leadership training schools have 
courses in the church use of audio-visuals. 
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A member of your commission should 
take such a course when it is offered in 
your community. 
e Your official board and the commission 
on education should be forming the new 
audio-visual committee (see § 235 of the 
1960 Discipline). One member of your 
commission should be assigned to this 
audio-visual committee which has the 
two-fold job of co-ordinating the pur- 
chase, care and scheduling of equipment 
and of training your church members in 
the use of audio-visuals. (Read the A-V 
Committee column on page 20 and see 
last month’s column, (page 31), which 
deals with the purchase of equipment.) 
The use of audio-visuals to communi- 
cate the gospel is on the increase. Mis- 
sions films use in local churches has 
increased 100 per cent in the last four 
years. In the same period the number of 
annual conference A-V libraries has 
doubled. In addition, many districts have 
established film and filmstrip libraries. 
Churches are adding filmstrips and 
records as well as books to their own li- 
braries. Be on the lookout for audio- 
visuals that can help your commission to 
do a better job. 


Methodist Board of Missions, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y.; 1701 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


Other stewardship and finance fea- 
tures in this issue: Story of the 
Month, 2; Strawberries in January, 
3-6; A Challenge to Greatness, 11- 
13; Hearing Aids ... , 14; Four 
Causes, 21-2; World Service Agency, 
38; Benevolence Report, 42; It 
Worked for Us, 48. 


January is the month to plan Every- 
Member Visitation projects for spring in 
earnest. The idea that preparation must 
be made three to four months in advance 
of the actual canvass is being accepted 
more and more. There is some scattered 
resistance however. 

Resistance is based on the idea that it 
is better to intensify the project over a 
shorter period. The fact is, however, that 
the work cannot properly be done in less 
than 10 weeks, without a substantial loss 
in final results. 

In the October issue of Tue Metuop- 
1st Story there was a statement con- 
cerning the materials for the Every Mem- 
ber Visitation. The November issue 
carried a list of preliminary steps. Let’s 
consider now the subsequent steps. 

After you have received the packet of 
materials and consulted with leaders in 
your local church, your procedure should 
go forward as follows: 


Step 1. Adjust the master timetable 


(page 11 in the new Every Member Visi- 
tation Manual) to the schedule of your 
local church. 

Events which conflict with the time- 
table should be adjusted so that there will 
not be injury to either project. In all fair- 
ness the Every-Member Visitation time- 
able should be shifted a little at times to 
make way for other important events. 
Shifts should be in terms of a day or two 
rather than shifting over to another week, 
thereby disrupting the Every-Member 
Visitation as little as possible. 

Dating the timetable to fit your local 

church should be done first by setting the 
date for the actual house-to-house visita- 
tion (for example, the first Sunday in 
May). Then date the timetable back- 
ward, until you reach the beginning of 
the 10-week period. This dating of the 
local schedule is the duty of the general 
committee. 
Step 2. Build the program. Chapter 4 
(page 18) in the new manual should be 
read with care. The number of sets of 
Program Building Worksheets needed for 
your church should be on hand. Two 
complete sets should be the minimum. 
Two or three extra sets will be valuable, 
as there should be a complete set put on 
file for reference the following year. 

The steps outlined in the chapter on 
program building should be followed. Fill 
in the dates in the instructions on the 
back of each worksheet, indicating the 
time when the report should be turned 
in. Hold the meeting of all commissions 
and committees together as outlined in 
the plan. 

Show the filmstrip, Turning Point. 

(See item No. 139 on the Every-Member 
Visitation order blank.) Start each com- 
mission or committee out on the program 
building process and urge them to hold 
enough meetings to complete their work. 
Step 3. Evaluate resources. If this step 
has not been taken in your church before, 
you will find it valuable to do it accord- 
ing to instructions. 
Step 4. Adjust the cost of the proposed 
program to the resources estimate and 
present the program to the official board. 
Step 5. Get special materials. Some ma- 
terials need to be received early. (See top 
of page 11 in the new manual). The new 
manual is included in the Every-Member 
Visitation packet (No. 135) or can be 
ordered separately. (See coupon on page 
45 or see item No. 101 on Every-Member 
Visitation order blank.) 

After the materials have been received 
and the committees have been activated, 
the materials committee should contact 
all other committees to get their orders 
for the larger quantity of materials. 

These would include the theme ma- 
terials (Nos. 103-109), Sunday bulletins 
CNos. 110A and 110B), commitment 
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cards (Nos. 119D and 119U), prospect 
cards (No. 119P), workers and captains 
envelopes (Nos. 120 and 121) turnover 
charts and materials to make them (No. 
124), World Service Story (No. 127), 
booklet for training of visitors (No. 129), 
Home demonstration record (No. 131B), 
prayer cards (No. 132 T or V), visual 
aids and pamphlets. 

These further steps will be described 
more fully in the next issue of THe 
Metrnopist Story: 

Step 6. Educate the membership. 

Step 7. Recruit the full corps of visitors. 
Step 8. Train the visitors. 

Step 9. Secure visitors’ pledges. 

Step 10. Call on every family. 

Step 11. Hold report meetings. 

Step 12. Have a careful clean-up of calls 
and report on Victory Sunday. 


General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 1], Ill. 


Commission on Worship 


The General Commission on Worship 
hopes to be of the best possible service to 
local church commissions on worship. It 
hopes to be as near to each local church 
commission as is your copy of THe MEetx- 
opist Story. 

In the months ahead, in 1961, mem- 
bers of the general commission will cover 
a wide variety of topics for the help and 
guidance of your local commission. 
Topics to be discussed in THe MeEtuo- 
pist Story will include the following: 

“Rehearsing a Funeral Service,” “The 
New Order for Holy Communion,” “The 
Significance of Hymn Tune Titles,” 
“The Order of Worship,” “The Mean- 
ing of Worship,” “Improving Your 
Church Bulletin,” “How the General 
Commission Serves the Church,” “Co- 
operation with the Music Committee,” 
“Christian Symbolism” (defining -the 
most frequently used symbols in our wor- 
ship), and “The Christian Year.” 

Contributing articles in this series will 
be the following Methodist leaders and 
members of the general commission: 

The Rev. Emory S. Bucke, book editor 
of The Methodist Church, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Dean William R. Cannon of the 
Candler School of Theology, Emory Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Ga.; Professor C. Austin 
Lovelace, minister of music at First 
Church, Evanston, Ill., and professor of 
music at Garrett Biblical Institute; the 
Rev. Amos A. Thornburg, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Chicago, IIl.; Bishop 
Edwin E. Voigt of the Illinois Area, and 
chairman of the general commission. 

The Rev. Warren Bugbee, pastor of 
First Church, Erie, Pa.; the Rev. Paul 
Burt, director of the Wesley Foundation 
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at the University of Illinois, Urbana, III; 
Prof. James R. Houghton of the Boston 
University School of Theology; the Rev. 
Joseph Quillian, dean of the Perkins 
School of Theology at Southern Method- 
ist University, Dallas, Tex., and the Rev. 
Charles S. Hempstead, district superin- 
tendent, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Commission on Worship of The Meth- 
odist Church, Paul Burt, secretary, 1203 
W. Green St., Urbana, IIl. 


Commission on Education 


Other education features in this is- 
sue: Strawberries in January, 3-6; 
What Oldsters Taught Us; 9-10; 
Hearing Aids... , 14; Evangelism in 
the Church School, 23-4; motive, 27- 
8; Let’s Go to Church Sunday Night, 
29-30; Benevolence Report, 42; Loan 
Library, 43; Just Out, 45-7; Easy 
Order Blanks, 45-7; It Worked for 
Us, 48. 


As the spirit of the new year is upon 
us, it is appropriate to plan a worship ex- 
perience at the beginning of the commis- 
sion meeting. Select a worship leader 
from your commission membership or 
lead in the worship yourself. 

The service can emphasize thanksgiv- 
ing for the joyous good news of the 
Christmas message. It can ask God’s guid- 
ance that in the new year the commission 
may be still more effective in sharing this 
good news through Christian education. 

Spend some time in evaluation. Was 
the church school effective this year in 
helping our people understand and ex- 
perience the deep meanings of Christmas? 
Briefly review each feature in your pro- 
gram of Christian education that at- 
tempted this. 

Several items of significance occur in 
January: missionary emphasis, annual 
school for evangelistic teaching, and 
Youth Week. The superintendents can 
be asked for a high light report on de- 
velopments. Any remaining details need- 
ing care by the commission should be 
noted for action. 

Call for a report on plans for the ob- 
servance of Race Relations Sunday and 
Brotherhood Week in the church school. 
Assign responsibility for .implementing 
the report. 

Co-operation in working with the pas- 
tor in church membership classes should 
be considered. The superintendents can 
be asked to summarize the membership 
units included in the curriculum up to 
and through Easter. How can efforts be 
co-ordinated? Are all members clear in re- 
gard to their responsibility for pre-Easter 
evangelism? 


Vacation Church-School Plans 


Start preparation for vacation church 
school. Training institutes for leaders will 
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soon be held. The vacation church-school 
program for next summer should be de- 
veloped so that the needed number of 
leaders will be known. Responsibility for 
recruitment of these leaders should be as- 
signed the committee on recruitment and 
training of leaders. This is the time to 
recruit these leaders! 

An early start will mean success in 
capable staffing of your vacation church 
school. The children’s division superin- 
tendent or your lead teacher for children 
may be the one to lead the commission 
on discussion on vacation church-school 
needs for next summer. Assign responsi- 
bility for detailed preparation. 

A-policy matter to be discussed relates 
to a decision at General Conference. The 
commission on education will want to be 
aware of new legislation affecting older 
youth and young adults. § 244.1 has 
been changed to read: 

“The church school should be or- 
ganized in three divisions. Children’s Di- 
vision, from birth to 11 years; Youth 
Division, Methodist Youth Fellowship, 
from 12 through 21; Adult Division, 21 
years and over, provided that the persons 
approaching adulthood should be grouped 
in either the Youth Division or the 
Adult Division on the basis of their ma- 
turity, interests, needs, and social group- 
ing in the community . . .” 

The new legislation has been inter- 
preted in a new leaflet entitled From 
Youth to Adulthood (2451-B). The leaf- 
let sets forth the church’s responsibility to 
take seriously the challenge of making the 
gospel relevant to persons beyond high 
school. 

In the leaflet suggestions are made of 
possible ways of grouping these persons. 
It is suggested that the commission on 
education order copies of this leaflet and 
study it carefully in order to determine 
how it can assume more effective respon- * 
sibility for the education of older youth 
and young adults. 

The leaflet is free in quantity from the 
Service Department, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. Specify leaflet number 
2451-B. 

The commission on education may 
wish to urge the youth workers and adult 
workers to meet jointly to plan carefully 
a program for both older youth and young 
adults and report its findings back to the 
commission on education. 
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These Resources May Help 
Resources you may want to highlight 
in your commission meeting are: 
e Forecast for January-February-March, 
1961. Commission members will be bet- 
ter informed if they each have a copy 
and carefully note all study opportunities 
for the coming quarter. Copies are 
available free from the Cokesbury Store 
serving your territory. Note especially all 
the resources listed for the missionary 
emphasis, “Into All the World Together.” 
e A picture spread, “Into All the World 
Together,” is included in January and 
February issues of Child Guidance. Also 
in January are the articles, “The Power 
of the Printed Word” and “A Word on 
the Wind.” Both relate to missions. 
e “Equipment in the Children’s Divi- 
sion—Primary and Junior,” in January 
Child Guidance, has a helpful list of 
items needed for these two departments. 
e A brief report of a few pertinent plans 
for adults approved by the 1960 General 
Conference is presented in Wesley Quar- 
terly for January-March under the title, 
“Methodism in This Decade.” 
e The leaflet, 3006-B, The Christian 
Family, is one to circulate to parents. It 
includes a resolution on the Christian 
family, portions from the Episcopal Ad- 
dress referring to the family, and a state- 
ment in regard to planned parenthood 
and population problems, as the General 
Conference spoke regarding the Christian 
Family. It is from the Service Depart- 
ment. (Address above ). 
e A new record album, Growing Day, 
has been designed for correlation with 
the book, Christian Nurture in the Nurs- 
ery Class (nursery teachers’ guide). It 
may be used with all preschool children. 
The album may be ordered through your 
regular literature order blank. It may also 
be ordered from the Cokesbury Store 
serving your territory for $3.54. 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Divi- 
sion, 201 Eighth Ave., S., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Other membership and evangelism 
features in this issue: Story of the 
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Month, 2; Strawberries in January, 
3-6; A Challenge to Greatness, 11- 
13; Hearing Aids . . . , 14; Evan- 
gelism in the Church School, 23-4; 
Lent: A Time for Renewal and Wit- 
nessing, 25-6; Loan Library, 43; Just 
Out, 45-7; Easy Order Blanks, 45-7. 


At the January meeting it would be 
well to take a fresh look at your year’s 
plans and review the progress made. 

The 1960 General Conference placed 
upon the local church commission on 
membership and evangelism the responsi- 
bility for promoting a “Period of Spiritual 
Enrichment” throughout the period of 
Lent. Ash Wednesday, the World Day 
of Prayer, and other high points of the 
season are to be used to good advantage. 

The January meeting is the one for 
planning this emphasis in your church 
and organizing to make the most of its 
potential. You should order at once an 
ample supply of the brochure for the 
Period of Spiritual Enrichment. Free. 
Order from Methodist Evangelistic Ma- 
terials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, 


Tenn. 


Confrontation and Enlistment 


Sunday, Feb. 19, through Sunday, 
Feb. 26, is to be a week of Confrontation 
and Enlistment in every Methodist 
Church. It is the time for all Methodists 
to face the challenge of the Gospel to 
dedication and self-sacrifice. 

This should lead to a new awareness 
of the plight of those who are without 
Christ. The program should arouse a deep 
desire to seek out those who have not 
made a Christian commitment and lead 
them to Christ. An article in this issue 
written by the Rev. G. Ernest Thomas 
gives five specific suggestions for a local 
church to realize such a goal. (See pages 
25-6). 

Among these suggestions is a Confer- 
ence on Discipleship in the local church. 
From Methodist Evangelistic Materials 
you may order copies of the brochure 
which explains such a conference. (5¢ a 
copy.) 

Another suggestion is a planned visita- 
tion upon church members to enlist them 
to witness during the Week of Witness- 
ing. 

The whole object of the Week of Con- 
frontation and Enlistment is to confront 
all Methodists with the claims of Christ 
and to enlist them to witness to their 


faith. 


Witnessing in Every Church 
Sunday, Mar. 5, through Friday, Mar. 
10, is to be the Week of Witnessing in 
every Methodist church. 
This will be the time for organized 
efforts to reach individuals and families 
for whom the church has a responsibility. 


It is also the week to emphasize the wit- 
ness of individual Christians to the un- 
churched of their acquaintance. 

Many churches will use the plan of 
Four Nights for God. Others will plan 
One Great Day of Witnessing. Since 
many persons will have made a commit- 
ment during the Week of Confrontation 
and Enlistment, they should be given an 
opportunity to fulfill their pledge to wit- 
ness. In many cases they can be teamed 
with experienced lay visitation workers 
until they, too, are experienced. 


Some Resources to Help 


Helpful in encouraging this type of 
witnessing is a new booklet, Witnessing 
Where You Are, by Harold Rogers (Tid- 
ings, 15¢ each, 10 or more, 10¢ each). 
The turnover chart, You and Christian 
Witnessing, by G. Ernest Thomas pre- 
sents the techniques of person-to-person 
witnessing (Tidings, $15 each). A leaf- 
let designed to motivate for personal wit- 
nessing is Every Methodist a Witness by 
Leroy H. Walker (Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 100 for $2). 

For its participation in the Week of 
Witnessing, your church should order 
well in advance a quantity of material 
sufficient to carry on an effective program 
of visitation evangelism. These items in- 
clude prospect and assignment cards, visi- 
tation agreement cards, report folders, 
review pieces, and various guidance book- 
lets for leading the local church in a 
program of organized Lay Visitation 
Evangelism. 

Tidings has made available these ma- 
terials in Visitation Evangelism Packets, 
prepared according to the membership of 
the local church. Although the items are 
available separately, the use of the packet 
provides each church with the minimum 
basic materials it must have for success- 
fully conducting visitation, plus addition- 
al materials to implement the program. 

The packets are available at the rate of 
$3 for each 100 members. Additional 
information concerning visitation evan- 
gelism materials may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Tidings, 1908 Grand Ave., Nash- 
ville 5, Tenn. 

The turnover chart, They Went Forth 
—Two by Two, is unsurpassed for use in 
training the visitors for effective visiting. 
The chart is priced at $15. The chart also 
is available in booklet form (40¢ each, 12 
or more, 30¢ each) so each visitor might 
have a copy for frequent review. 

At the January meeting, if you have 
not yet started your annual Jan. | to 
Easter Church \ttendance Evangelism 
emphasis, you will want to take steps to 
do so. Tidings has several materials for 
use in this emphasis movement. The 
slogan this year is “See You in Church 
Sunday.” (See the December MrEtTuop- 
ist Story, pages 25-6.) 
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An important part of the Period of 
Spiritual Enrichment could well be a 
serious study of the whole evangelistic 
task. Suggested as a study course which 
the local commission on membership and 
evangelism could promote is The Evan- 
gelism of Jesus, by Mack B. Stokes. The 
book is arranged with questions and sug- 
gested conclusions. Order from Method- 
ist Evangelistic Materials. (Single copy, 
50¢, 12 or more, 40¢ each.) 
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General Board of Evangelism, 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Commission on 
Christian Social Concerns 


Other Christian social concerns fea- 
tures in this issue: Strawberries in 
January, 3-6; A Challenge to Great- 
ness, 11-13; Hearing Aids... , 14; 
motive, 27- 8 Just Out, 45-7. 


Your commission will want to know 
what to expect in future planning and 
the materials being developed for its use 
during the first four years of Methodism’s 
new Christian Social Concerns organiza- 
tion. 

Staff members of the general board 
have developed the following general 
outline for emphases, year to year. The 
broad program of concern in Temperance 
and General Welfare, Peace and World 
Order, and Human Relations and Eco- 
nomic Affairs will continue, but the fol- 
lowing issues will be given special atten- 
tion: 

e 1960-61, Temperance and General 
Welfare: Stumbling Block. 

This is the churchwide mission study 
on alcohol and Christian responsibility. 
Full information on conducting this study 
appeared in the September, 1960 Metn- 
opist Story. 

e 1961-62, Peace and World Order: 
“The Key to Any Future.” 

The objective will be to study and act 
as Christian citizens on the issues in- 
volved in strengthening the United Na- 
tions, achieving universal disarmament, 
and providing economic aid and _ tech- 
nical assistance. 

e 1962-63, Human Relations and Eco- 
nomic Affairs: “Helping All God’s Chil- 
dren Travel the Freedom Road.” 

The objective will be to study the re- 
lation between the Christian community, 
the Church, and each local community, 
and to discover ways in which Christians 
can work for better human relations in 
the life of both the church and the com- 
munity. 

e 1963-64: 
Society.” 

The objective will be to study and dis- 
cover the Christian’s responsibility in re- 
lation to the following: 


“Moral Man and the Moral 
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Economic life, the proving ground of 
our Christian ethics. 

General social welfare, such as prob- 
lems of the aging, birth control, popula- 
tion and housing. 

The agents of corrosion, including 
narcotics and pornography. 

The potentialities for healing the body, 
mind and spirit through the work of so- 
cial action agencies, education and legis- 
lation. 

e NCC Emphasis on Freedom 

In addition to the outline above, Meth- 
odists will co-operate with the National 
Council of Churches study theme for 
January-May 1960. The subject is 
“Christian Responsibility for Freedom.” 

A special Casebook on Christian Re- 
sponsibility for Freedom has been pre- 
pared by Harold Letts. It is the basic 
study document. Copies are available for 
50¢ each from Service Department, The 
Methodist Building, 100 Maryland Ave., 
NE, Washington 2, D.C. 

It is hoped that the study will help 
church members to a deeper understand- 
ing of what Christian freedom really is, 
an understanding of the relationship of 
the agencies of government and religion, 
and an understanding of the need for 
correcting abuses and injustices through 
legislation, judicial and executive action. 

It is hoped that every local church will 
sponsor at least one churchwide session 
on this subject between January and May 
1961, using the “Casebook” as the basic 
resource. Local Councils of Churches will 
be joining in making the emphasis inter- 
denominational. Your program might in- 
clude several churches. 

For a list of additional resources avail- 
able on the subject of Freedom and 
Christian Responsibility, write the Gen- 
eral Board of Christian Social Concerns. 


Board of Christian Social Concerns, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


Other hospitals and homes features 
in this issue: The Best Is. Yet . 
7-8; What the Oldsters Taught ‘Us, 
9- 10; Hearing Aids... , 14; Is There 
a Missionary Candidate in Your 
Church?, 31-4; Just Out, 45-7. 


Your committee on hospitals and 
homes, headed by the hospitals and homes 
steward and working in close co-operation 
with the minister, is responsible for the 
church’s health and welfare ministry. 

This is both in relation to conference- 
related institutions, hospitals, children’s 
homes, homes for older persons, homes 
for youths—and to the broader commu- 
nity services through co-operation with 


YOUR 
CHURCH 


social welfare organizations represented 
in the local parish. 

The committee’s work, both in par- 
ticipation and programing, requires a 
thorough knowledge of conference in- 
stitutions and information on community 
agencies. 

Let us review the responsibilities of 
the committee and/or hospitals and homes 
steward. The job of the committee and 
steward includes: 

Relating the local church and the in- 
stitution to each other for the greatest 
good. 

Establishing contact between the local 
church and the hospital or home adminis- 
trator for accomplishment of projects and 
services. 

Encouraging auxiliary and volunteer 
services to institutions through local 
church organizations. 

Helping to secure qualified personnel 
for conference hospitals and homes. 


Counsel Youths Regarding Careers 


Counseling with youths and encourag- 
ing them in their choosing of careers in 
the health field. Providing scholarship or 
other assistance for educational oppor- 
tunities in Methodist hospitals and 
homes. 

Assisting qualified youths in attending 
the annual Christian vocations confer- 
ence which is held each year at Method- 
ist youth camps. 

Sponsoring and promoting an active 
Golden Cross program to encourage in- 
creased giving for the benefit of more per- 
sons. 

Conducting an information program 
for church members, to tell the story of 
Methodist hospitals and homes, to better 
inform the congregtaion of the Church’s 
great health and welfare ministry. 

Keeping in touch with public relations 
channels, both church and secular, which 
will help in spreading the story of Meth- 
odism’s philanthropic services. 

Developing special projects to help in 
areas of need in the institutions. 

Exploring possibilities for development 
of additional or improved facilities for 
the sick, aged, children, and youths. 

Encouraging active participation of 
total church membership in support of 
conference health and welfare program 
and institutions. 
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Working with other boards and agen- 
cies of the church in carrying out an over- 
all effective health and welfare interest. 

Participating in hospitals and homes 
rallies in the conference; and holding at 
least one each year in the local church, 
with a full congregational meeting de- 
voted to this cause. 

Obtaining from your pastor the ad- 
dresses of all hospitals or homes supported 
by the annual conference or by your dis- 
trict. (Write to the administrator reques- 
ing literature and guidance for your 
committee. ) 


Arrange Special Programs 


Arranging with your pastor to have 
programs (such as slides, movies, special 
speakers, and plays) presented in your 
church to show the work of hospitals and 
homes. 

Offering to be responsible for securing 
literature (brochures, leaflets, 
bulletin inserts) and for seeing that these 
are displayed or distributed in your 
church. 

Checking two weeks before a desig- 
nated offering time with your pastor to 
see whether an announcement has been 
prepared for the bulletin. 

Volunteering to make a two-minute 
talk during the morning worship service, 
pointing to offerings or other support for 
our hospitals and homes. 

Leading your church in adopting spe- 
cial projects in institutions, such as fur- 
nishing a room, equipping a chapel, pro- 
viding books for homes, providing foster 
homes, and presenting special programs 
to the aged or sick. 

Arranging for groups such Sunday- 
school classes, men’s clubs, and WSCS 
circles to visit conference and district in- 
stitutions. Be sure to arrange with the 
administrator in advance. 

Encouraging persons in the local 
church and community to see a good 
lawyer and have their wills drawn, re- 
membering hospitals and homes. 

Attending all district and conference 
meetings in which hospitals and homes 
are featured. Hearing the reports at an- 
nual conference and district conference. 

(Your minister should have just re- 
ceived a new pamphlet concerning the 
hospitals and homes steward and local 
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posters, 


church committee. Have a conference 
with him about this important job.) 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Audio-Visual Committee 


Newly-organized and _ old-established 
local church audio-visual committees 
alike should recognize quickly the po- 
tential area of service to all commissions 
of the church in the new World Service 
audio-visuals packet, The Future Is Now. 

Your inter-commission committee will 
be the most appropriate group to co- 
ordinate this film and filmstrip series just 
released by the Commission on Promo- 
tion and Cultivation. (See the December 
Mertuopist Story, pages 11-18.) 

Produced for the Central Promotional 
Office by TRAFCO, the packet includes 
a motivational filmstrip for each local 
church program commission: Cut of 
Truth for Christian social concerns, 
Twins in Time for education, Lost in the 
Crowd for evangelism, The System and 
Sam Smith for missions, and Send Me, 
I'll Go for stewardship and finance. 

A sixth filmstrip in the packet, Trip 
to a Green Planet, will have many possi- 
ble uses with young children in the 
church. Like the five principal strips, 
Green Planet helps to interpret the work 
of World Service in The Methodist 
Church. 

Each commission in your church 
should be organized to view the filmstrip 
in its field. An organized discussion 
would follow, prompted by questions ap- 
pearing at the end of the filmstrip. The 
audio-visual committee should be of con- 
siderable help to co-ordination of the 
effort. 

Since the World Service series will be 
the first contact with audio-visuals for 
some commissions, it is an important chal- 
lenge and opportunity for the A-V com- 
mittee to help encourage the group to do 
the job right. 

Following the local church commission 
sessions (five of them), the A-V commit- 
tee may be called upon to help set up 
utilization of a 16mm sound motion pic- 
ture, World Behind the Headlines, which 
is a part of the packet. 

The film is designed for use at official 
board and congregational meetings. It 
should be followed by panel discussion 
involving representatives of each program 
commission. 

Congregational use of a film and dis- 
cussion should offer a real challenge to a 
new A-V committee also. This session 
will climax the church’s utilization of the 
A-V packet, and it should be well 


planned and presented. 


If the church’s experience with the 
A-V packet is successful, it can open the 
way for many new uses for audio-visuals 
in all commissions of the local church. 

For further suggestions write to the 
address below. 


Television, Radio and Film Commission, 
1525 McGavock St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Committee on 
Christian Vocations 


Christian vocations features in this 
issue: A Challenge to Greatness, 11- 
13; Four Causes, 21-2; Is There a 
Missionary Candidate in Your 
ama 31-4; It Worked for Us, 
48. 





Statistics Show Growth 


Membership in The Methodist Church 
in the U.S., Puerto Rico, and Cuba now 
stands at 9,910,741, according to War- 
ren M. Erwin, editor of the 1960 edition 
of the General Minutes of the Annual 
Conferences. 

Last year membership in The Meth- 
odist Church was 9,815,460. Four years 
ago it was 9,444,820. 

Mr. Erwin points out that the 9,910,- 
741 membership figure doesn’t include 
the church’s membership overseas. This 
totals almost a million members. Nor 
does the figure include 1,609,936 pre- 
paratory members on the rolls of Meth- 
odist churches in this country. 

The Methodist Church received 748,- 
715 members during conference years 
ending in 1960. Of these 360,883 came 
on profession of faith. 

Total membership of the church 
schools is 7,122,859, with average at- 
tendance at Sunday school reported to be 
3,713,675. 

Methodist Men increased from 9,420 
chartered groups in 1956 to 11,553 in 
1960, with a membership of 415,929. 
Membership in the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service now is 1,792,158 with 
31,488 local groups. 

There are 39,008 organized churches 
arranged in 24,543 pastoral charges. 

Value of churches, equipment, par- 
sonages and other property was listed as 
$3,277,335,576, a gain of 36 per cent 
over four years ago. Methodists spent 
$180,500,089 on building and improve- 
ments and debt payments. 

A total of $7,881,300 was reported 
given for colleges and universities, re- 
flecting the emphasis on Christian higher 
education. This was a gain of 144 per 
cent over the $3,219,173 figure for 1956. 

Total giving by Methodists during the 
year was $539,506,175, an increase of 
30 per cent over the $413,893,955 given 
in 1956. 
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«. L. Simpsen 


and service 


inspire Methodist participation in the 


One Great Hour of Sharing. 


by E. Harold Mohn 


The Methodist Church is now a 
partner with 15 other Protestant de- 
nominations in observing the fourth 
Sunday in Lent as a time to share. 

Freewill offerings contributed by 
our Methodist people on Mar. 12 will 
be used to support four emergency pro- 
grams and will be administered exclu- 
sively by the Methodist agencies con- 
cerned. 

Perhaps the most pressing of these 
needs, and strategically the most im- 
portant across the whole world at this 
moment, is the Crusade Scholarship 
program. It is the number one con- 
cern among the four causes specifically 
listed. 

Since the days of the Crusade for 
Christ this program has moved into a 
place of primary importance in our 
World Mission. Dr. James A. James, 
formerly dean of the Graduate School 
of Northwestern University, was the 
first to perceive the long-range strategy 
of this program. He may be regarded 
as its founder. 

In the 14 years since Dr. James 
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Four great causes of missions 

























made his plea that a porti 
Crusade funds be set aside 
ber of “nationals” to be enro 
church schools, 1,146 ha 
struction and adequate preparation for 
missionary service to their own people 
in their own lands. 








Preparing National Leadership 

The high value of this promising 
missionary strategy may be realized by 
a glance at a few of its representatives. 

In the very first year, 1946, a Cru- 
sade Scholar came to Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology from Cyprus. 
Before he had time to graduate in 
1948, he was elected bishop of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church. He is now 
Archbishop Kykkotis Makarios. 

In the African Congo today, Pierre 
Shamba is general secretary of the 
Protestant Christian Council and the 
leading Protestant churchman of the 
Congo. He was a more recent Cru- 
sade Scholar. 

In the Orient there are many out- 
standing leaders in Japan, Korea, 
Okinawa, Philippines, Formosa and 























This year’s 
Crusade _ scholars 
worship in chapel 
at the School of In- 
ternational Service 
at the American 
University in 
Washington, D.C. 


new 









Causes 


lsewhere who were trained in our 
American church schools as Crusade 
Scholars. 

The first postwar ambassador to 
Japan from Okinawa was Yoshio Higa. 
Dr. Harold Hong, president of our 
Methodist Theological Seminary in 
Seoul, Korea, and Dr. Charles Song, 
president of the interdenominational 
Theological School in Taejon, Korea, 
were Crusade Scholars too. 

Other Crusade Scholar presidents of 
Methodist seminaries are Dr. Benja- 
min Guansing of Union Seminary in 
Manila and Dr. Jose Miguez of the 
Facultad Evangelica de Teologia in 
Buenos Aires. 

In recent visits in South America 
and Africa I found many Crusade 
Scholars leading the church and creat- 
ing an influence in their communities 
and countries that gives great promise 
for the future. The trained native-born 
missionary is an established factor in 
the life of his people. He remains and 
serves and influences the minds and 
hearts of men, whatever may be the 
changes in government. 
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[he dedicated and well-trained per- 
son who leads his own people in his 
own native land is a most effective per- 
sonal contribution by American Meth- 
odism to our World Parish. This we 
do through our Crusade Scholarship 
program. 

This is why it is the number one 
concern in our One Great Hour of 
Sharing. 

In the past 12 Crusade 
Scholarships have been supported al- 
most entirely by Week of Dedication 
offerings. In 1956 the Woman's Divi- 
sion of Christian Service began to 
share this responsibility. Now they 
contribute $50,000 annually. The 
total needed is $400,000 a year—defh- 
nitely and sorely needed. 

In August of each year the new 
Crusade Scholars who have just ar- 
rived receive two weeks of orientation 
at American University, Washington, 
D.C., under their director, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Cox. Usually about 50 new 
scholars are in attendance. But last year 

critical 1960) because the funds 
were running low we had only 36! 

[his is not advance. It is retreat at 
the most critical moment in current 
missionary history. I believe our Meth- 
odist churches want that trend changed 

upward, 


years 


Ilow? By providing $1,000,000 for 
this cause, together with three other 
very important ones. By giving 40,000 
Methodist churches an opportunity to 
make a freewill offering on Mar. 12— 
the first One Great Hour of Sharing 
for The Methodist Church. 


Relief Needs Go On 

Overseas relief is the second very 
important program supported by One 
Great Hour of Sharing. 

Among the 15 other denominations 
world-wide relief receives primary em- 
phasis. Therefore much of the nation- 
wide promotion of the offering Cinter- 
denominationally) is in terms of relief 
for human suffering. In promoting this 
common cause we participate fully. 

Through a nationwide plan, several 
million dollars’ worth of advertising is 
donated by friendly businessmen and 
firms. They are eager to stimulate a 
generous response to our appeal. 

Some of our literature promoting 
the offering bears the stamp of this 
call for human relief. It is of great and 
serious concern to every Methodist 
Church and calls for generous offer- 
ings everywhere. This part of the 
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Methodist offering will be adminis- 
tered by the Methodist Committee for 
Overseas Relief. 

Need is the determinant factor in 
the ministry of MCOR. Creed, color 
and caste are never considered in pro- 
viding assistance. Speed, too, is of pri- 
mary importance. MCOR tries to 
provide help as soon as need can be de- 
termined. 

To accomplish the task of distribut- 
ing aid in the fastest and most efficient 
way, the committee works through 
both Methodist and interdenomina- 
tional channels. Missionaries who are 
in the area of disaster provide one of 
the best means of distribution. 

MCOR also works closely with 
Methodist churches in other coun- 
tries to help those of our own faith 
who are in distress. The wider service 
is made possible through co-operation 
with such organizations as Church 
World Service and World Council of 


Churches. 


Two Other Causes 

The third cause of great importance 
is made up of emergency projects in 
our own country. Receipts for such 
projects will be administered by the 
Division of National Missions. These 
are “capital accounts.” They relate to 
our missionary work among the 
American Indians, minority groups in 
continental United States, and emer- 
gency needs in Puerto Rico, Hawaii, 
and Alaska. The first $75,000 of re- 
ceipts will be set aside for this purpose. 
This is a minimum amount needed. 

The fourth cause is new. It is a long 
neglected but exceedingly vital pro- 
gram for our servicemen over seas. 

We have camp activities in the 
United States for our boys in uniform 
when they are off base and the local 
churches provide a home church away 
from home. So in foreign lands our 
boys need similar Christian fellow- 
ship with our church people there. 

When servicemen are overseas and 
given free time in Tokyo, or Seoul or 
Manila, or Okinawa, they are practi- 
cally lost and alone. They are strang- 
ers in a strange land. 

Accordingly, Christian Centers for 
Servicemen are being developed in 
these countries. There American 
Servicemen and Christians of the 
local churches may find fellowship 
and mutual service together. 

This is truly a great ministry. The 
Methodist Church co-operates with 


other denominations in this grand new 
program for our boys in uniform away 
from the homeland. 

The Rev. and Mrs. George H. Hu- 
ber are Methodist missionaries serving 
in this capacity in Okinawa. We co- 
operate in other centers in Japan, 
Korea, and Hong Kong. A minimum 
of $30,000 will be set aside from the 
offering next Mar. 12 to be adminis- 
tered by the Division of World Mis- 


sions for the service. 


To Sum It Up 


Please note that all offerings and 
contributions received in our One 
Great Hour of Sharing are adminis- 
tered entirely by our own Methodist 
agencies. Although we co-operate inter- 
denominationally in promoting this 
special day offering, the offerings thus 
used are administered through our 
regular channels. 

The division of funds in 1961 will 
be as follows: 


For Ministry to Servicemen 
Overseas $ 30,000 
For National Missions 
emergency projects 
Half of the remainder— 
Crusade Scholarships 
Half the remainder— 


MCOR needs 
Total 


75,000 
350,000 Cest.) 


350,000 Cest.) 
$805,000 


In order to meet these minimum 
needs our Methodist Church offering 
next March must reach approximately 
$850,000. Receipts from the 1960 of- 
ferings (June 1, 1959 to May 31, 1960) 
were $595,839. 

When the total moves beyond 
$850,000, we can advance. The care- 
fully calculated need is $1,000,000. 

The Week of Dedication observance 
continues under the direction of the 
Board of Evangelism. (See page 25.) 
The first week in Lent is a great op- 
portunity for personal and churchwide 
dedication. No offering is connected 
with this. Decision and dedication to 
Christ and His Church is our spirit- 
ual heritage and our continuing quest. 
The Board of Evangelism leads the 
church toward such fulfillment. 

The One Great Hour of Sharing is 
at the heart of Christ’s plea—“ . . . inas- 
much as ye have done it unto the least 
of these .’ The whole church is 
called to dedicate its gifts as it dedicates 
its heart in Lent. 

Receive an offering in your church. 
Let the people give. 
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EVANGELAIS ME 


im the 


CHURCH 


SCHOOL. 


Winning persons to Christ is 


also the task of the church school. 


And what better time for this 


than the period before Easter? 


How evangelistic should the church 
school be? 

Sometimes church leaders and mem- 
bers tend to relegate any program hav- 
ing to do with evangelism to the 
commission on membership and evan- 
gelism. 

But winning persons to Christ and 
church membership is the business of 
the whole local church—every part of 
it. The church school is the local 
church engaged in teaching. Evange- 
lism is carried on through teaching and 
through witnessing as well as through 
preaching. 

Education that is not evangelistic 
is not Christian. There is no point at 
which the Christian teacher stops and 
the Christian evangelist takes over. 
Within the church school they must 
be one and the same person. 

The church school is the source of 
the largest number of persons received 
into church membership on_profes- 
sion of faith. Throughout Methodism 
six out of every ten who have joined 
the church on profession of faith have 
come through the church school. 

In the church school we have an or- 
ganization and a leadership needing 
only to be inspired and guided into in- 
creasing their evangelistic activities. 

To use the tremendous evangelistic 
potential of the church school more 
fully, Methodism can well place four 
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great responsibilities upon the church 
school. 

Plans which we will be making and 
getting under way for evangelism in 
the church school will be under the 
guidance of the commission on educa- 
tion. 

The commission on education has 
the responsibility for taking the initia- 
tive, guiding in the making of plans 
and getting things going. 

But the commission on education 
does not do it alone! 

Arrange each year for a meeting of 
the commission on education to plan 
the year’s evangelistic program of the 
church school. Invite the members of 
the commission on membership and 
evangelism. Open the way for them to 
make suggestions and to enrich the 
plans in every way they can. 

Here are specific suggestions con- 
cerning such a meeting:- 

e Invite the chairman of the commis- 
tion on membership and evangelism to 
arrange for the entire membership of 
that commission to attend. 

e Confer with the pastor and the 
chairman of the commission on mem- 
bership and evangelism to set the date 
of the meeting. 

At this meeting the following should 
be accomplished: 

e The pastor should emphasize the 
evangelistic mission of the church 


school and the evangelistic nature of 
Christian education. 
e The chairman of the commission on 
membership and evangelism should 
give information concerning the plans 
of that commission for the evangelistic 
work of the church school. 
e Arrangements should be made for 
ordering materials from the Service De- 
partment, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn., and for distributing this to 
teachers and officers. Samples are in- 
cluded in the Evangelism Packet 
(#+8408-B). 
e A procedure should be decided upon 
to make certain that each new teacher 
will be instructed and_ thoroughly 
oriented in the evangelistic plans of the 
church school. The teacher should 
understand that teaching which omits 
the evangelistic purpose is not Chris- 
tian. 
e Use of the Teachers Responsibility 
List should be fully discussed and pro- 
vision made for distributing the blank 
lists. 
e Plans should be developed for ap- 
propriate use of a workers’ conference 
before the beginning of the pre-Eas- 
ter season. This purpose would be to 
emphasize and instruct concerning 
workers concerning the evangelistic ac- 
tivity in the church school. 
e Dates should be set and arrange- 
ments worked out for the annual 
school of evangelistic teaching. 
e A calendar should be agreed upon, 
making specific the dates when each 
element in the church-school’s program 
of evangelism will receive attention. 
The meeting should be undergirded 
with prayer and evidence of faith that 
the evangelistic responsibility of the 
church school will be fully met. 


Children’s Division 

Evangelism for children is central in 
the program of Christian education. 
From the nursery on, the child is con- 
stantly learning about God’s love. 

A child learns to respond at the 
level of his own experience. His under- 
standing of religious values is a vital 
part of growth. All the experiences in 
which he engages in church school 
lead him to an awakening sense of kin- 
ship with God. 

In the junior years the child is ready 
for a deeper understanding of the 
meaning of the church and his rela- 
tionship to Christ. Under the guidance 
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of teachers and the minister, he is pre- 
pared for the pastor's class in church 


membership. 

Through the years in church school 
the child has been getting ready for 
this experience. Sensitive teachers and 
an understanding pastor help him to 
respond in the celebration of Christian 
commitment and church vows. 

Both parents and teachers will profit 
from a series of three articles on “The 
Message We Communicate” by L. 
Harold DeWolf in the January, Feb- 
ruary, and March issues of Child Guid- 
ance in Christian Living. Another 
helpful article in the March issue will 
be “I Want to Join the Church” by 
Wayne M. Lindecker. 

Other suggested resources: Evange- 
listic Teaching for Children (184-B, 
free), When My Child Joins the 
Church (194-C, 5¢ each, 12 for 25¢), 
from Service Department, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn.; Evangelism 
of Children, 25¢, from National Coun- 
cil of Churches, 475 Riverside Dr., 
New York 27, N.Y.; and The Method- 
its Program for Preparing Children for 
Church Membership (105-E), free 
from the Cokesbury Store serving your 
territory. 


Youth Division 

During the pre-Easter season young 
people are concerned with deepening 
their spiritual life and reaching others. 
Many youth groups will hold spiritual- 
life retreats. Here’s How to Have a 
Spiritual Life Retreat (2473-BC, 25¢ 
from Cokesbury Stores) is a basic re- 
source. An understanding of Method- 
ist beliefs may be gained from a study 
of Methodist Profile, by Walter N. 
Vernon (50¢ from Cokesbury Stores). 
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MYF Reading List. (2485-B, free 
from Service Department, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn.) lists books of 
particular value for Lenten reading. 
Experiences of spiritual commitment 
through study or a spiritual-life retreat 
may be culminated in a Good Friday 
service for youths in the church. 
Roundtable will carry helpful sugges- 
tions for the service. 

Programs of youth visitation will ex- 
pand the outreach to unchurched 
young people in the community and 
recruit new members for both church 
school and Methodist Youth Fellow- 
ship. With the help of the pastor, 
these may be brought into the mem- 
bership of the church at Easter. 

Effective resources include How to 
Win Youth to Christ (2424-C, 2¢ 
each from Service Department, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn.); The 
Evangelistic Potential of the Youth 
Fellowship (100 for $2); and So I’m a 
Christian Witness? (free), both from 
Tidings, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 


Adult Division 

Adult classes and study groups play 
an important part in the evangelistic 
outreach of the church. Through their 
educational pursuits, adults become 
much more informed concerning the 
life, mission, teaching, work, spirit and 
purpose of Jesus Christ. 

As Christ becomes more than an 
idea and a real spiritual force in their 
lives, adults come under the influence 
of his spirit. Thus the church is built. 

As persons are renewed in spirit, 
gain a sense of their worth as children 
of God, seek to discover and do his will, 
find grace and strength and pardon 


when they have failed, they grow into 
the maturity and wholesomeness that 
we find in Christ Jesus, our Lord. 
Without this educational foundation 
the church could not become the liv- 
ing embodiment of the Spirit of Christ. 

Through the adult division persons 
are enrolled in Sunday morning, Sun- 
day evening, and through-the-week 
study groups. They embrace Bible 
study, Christian beliefs, family life 
education, missionary and stewardship 
education, formal and informal discus- 
sions of Christian concerns, as well as 
study groups enriching the lives of per- 
sons who have special needs. 

The adult division seeks to contact 
new persons continuously and enroll 
them in the broadly structured pro- 
gram. They seek to make clear the 
purposes of their classes and of the 
church. 

Both leaders and members engage 
in evangelistic tasks to the end that 
persons may commit themselves to the 
lordship of Christ. Each class is a re- 
demptive fellowship wherein the more 
mature Christians seek to listen close- 
ly to the problems of those who are 
less mature and help to clarify their 
Christian commitments. 

These mature Christians support 
others in their moral and spiritual de- 
cisions, and help them gain a new sense 
of worth and integrity. Such Christians 
mediate something of the grace of God 
to these pétsons in the midst of their 
dilemmas. The teaching and redemp- 
tive functions thus intertwine. 

An invitation to join the church may 
be extended by the teacher or the 
members of a class during any of its 
activities. Decisions are reported to the 
pastor and persons are enrolled in 
preparatory membership classes. 

Accurate reporting of adults in 
classes Sunday morning, Sunday eve- 
ning, and through the week is an es- 
sential part of the evangelistic task. No 
adult division can adequately evaluate 
its work for the year unless its records 
have been kept accurately and _ re- 
ported. These reports not only con- 
tribute to the pastor's report to the 
quarterly conference, but also help any 
adult division set its realistic, evange- 
listic goals for the new year. 

The adult division leads classes and 
groups continually in setting up study 
opportunities. Such opportunities give 
reality and meaning to the realm of 
redemption. 
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LHN'T: 


A Time for Renewal 


and Witnessing 


From Ash Wednesday to 
Easter Methodists will have 
special opportunities for 
personal rededications and 


witnessing for Christ. 


by G. Ernest Thomas 


The General Conference of 1960 
adopted a recommendation of the Co- 
ordinating Council “that there be a 
Period of Spiritual Enrichment replac- 
ing the former Week of Dedication.” 

To implement this action General 
Conference specified certain duties of 
the local church commission on mem- 
bership and evangelism. 

“In close co-operation with the pas- 
tor and in line with the general pro- 
gram of the Church, to create and pro- 
mote a local program and to lead the 
local church in the period of spiritual 
enrichment for the deepening of the 
spiritual life of all church members 
Dr. Thomas is director of the Department 


of Spiritual Life of the Board of Evange- 
lism. 
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and for preparing and sending forth 
dedicated disciples to be witnesses for 
Christ and his Church. In this period 
of spiritual enrichment, Ash Wednes- 
day, the World Day of Prayer, and 
other high points of the pre-Easter sea- 
son are to be used to the best advan- 
tage” (Discipline § 222). 


Confrontation and Enlistment 


Sunday, Feb. 19 through Sunday, 
Feb. 26 will be a Week of Confronta- 
tion and Enlistment in every church. 
Every member of The Methodist 
Church should be confronted during 
this period by the challenge to more 
dynamic discipleship—enlisted as a per- 
sonal witness for Christ. 

This week is an opportunity for all 
members to pray and earnestly seek the 
will of God in homes, groups, and 
through personal devotions. 

It is the time for all Methodists to 
face the challenge of the Gospel to 
dedication and_ self-sacrifice. This 
special week should lead every Chris- 
tian to a new awareness of what it 
means for persons to be without 
Christ, and should kindle a desire to 
seek out those who have made no 
commitment of self to Jesus. 

These methods may help you: 


e Let the pastor preach on the sub- 


ject of discipleship with an emphasis 
upon prayer, Bible reading, Christian 
stewardship, personal witnessing and 
the need to let the spirit of Christ pre- 
vail in lives which are marked by per- 
sonal discipline and self-sacrifice. 

e Conduct a conference on disciple- 
ship each evening to acquaint members 
with the meaning of Christian disciple- 
ship, and enlist their deeper dedica- 
tion. 

e Use planned visitation to visit and 
enlist every member of the church to 
witness during the Week of Witness- 
ing. If the group, block, or spiritual- 
life fellowship plan is used, the group 
or fellowship leaders will conduct the 
visitation. (A card, My Commitment 
for the Week of Witnessing in My 
Church, is available for use in the pub- 
lic services and in the visitation. ) 

e At morning, evening, or a special 
service or church dinner on Feb. 19, 
stress the need for spiritual depth, dis- 
cipleship, and outreach. 

Present the need for witnessing, and 
the plans and purposes of The Twelve. 
Enlist interested persons to join a 
group of The Twelve. Arrange initial 
meetings for new groups of The 
Twelve. 

This week should bring a new 
depth of understanding concerning the 
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New in 1961 






The Methodist Weekly 
Church Bulletin Service 


A new feature has been added to the 
Methodist Weekly Church Bulletin 
Service! Beginning this year, 12 full- 
color bulletins will be included in 
this service ... at no extra cost... 
and you can order additional copies 
of these bulletins at the regular price. 
Take advantage of this new service 
and subscribe to the Methodist 
Weekly Bulletin Service now. 


Look at the Special Features! 
Available with or without Methodist centered mes- 
sages printed on the back page 

Suitable for all types of printing—mimeographing, 
multilithing, or multigraphing 

Iiustrated with beautiful paintings, photographs, 
and kodachromes 

@ Matching pieces available for Easter and Christmas 


Added to these outstanding features is the fact 
that your bulletins are delivered regularly and 
without fail. You order only once-—your order 
is a standing order. Some of our beautiful new 
bulletins are illustrated at right. Minimum 
order, 50 per Sunday. Order in multiples of 50 
per week. Order 60 days in advance. 

(AP) ... per hundred, postpaid, $1.10 








A Full-Color Bulletin 
For Every Month 


Write for Free 


; Bulletin Catalog . . 


Bulletin Catalog 


Drop us a card for your free ccpy of our 
. complete informa- 
















{ tion on The Methodist Weekly Church 


Bulletin Service. 


%Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Center 


Northeastern | North Centralj Western 
Region renee Region 
Boston 16 *xChicago 11 [Los Angeles 29 
New York 11 x Cincinnati 2 |Portiand 5 
Pittsburgh 30 [Detroit 1 


x Dallas 1 
%San Francisco 2/ Kansas City 6 A Nachwiite 3 


Southwestern |Southern 
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Southeastern 
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Christian faith to every member and 
should result in new and deeper com- 
mitments of life to Christ. 


Week of Witnessing 

Sunday, Mar. 5, through Friday, 
Mar. 10, will be a Week of Witnessing 
in every church. This week provides 
an opportunity for organized efforts to 
reach every person and family for 
whom the church has responsibility. It 
also provides opportunity for com- 
mitted personal witnesses to speak to 
every unchurched person within the 
reach of their contacts. 

Here are procedure suggestions: 

Activate organized visitation evan- 
gelism groups within the church to 
visit at least one period during the 
week. 

Many churches will use the plan, 
Four Nights for God, with four eve- 
nings set aside to visit every un- 
churched person or family. Others will 
use One Great Day of Witnessing on 
Mar. 5 with visitors going out morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening. 

Still other churches will set aside 
Sunday afternoon and several eve- 
nings, utilizing every person experi- 
enced in visitation evangelism. Also 
asked to help will be many of those 
persons who made a commitment to 
witness during the previous week’s 
preaching and visitation. 

As many as 35 or 40 per cent of 
the members will have made a com- 
mitment for the Week of Witnessing. 
They should be encouraged to find 
their own prospects among their neigh- 
bors, friends, or school or business 
associates. Names of prospects may be 
made available by the commission on 
membership and evangelism. 

New as well as established groups 
of The Twelve should be encouraged 
to hold their monthly witnessing meet- 
ing during the Week of Witnessing. 

If a church has sufficient groups to 
do so, it will be helpful if one of the 
groups is assigned to visit each day. 

Techniques in themselves have no 
merit, but the Period of Spiritual En- 
richment offers a rich opportunity to 
the local church. 

With its Week of Confrontation 
and Enlistment and the Week of Wit- 
nessing, the period can help to lead 
every congregation in Methodism into 
deeper experiences of faith and dedi- 
cation. It can lead Methodists into the 
streets and places of business where in- 
dividuals and families need Christ. 
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by Finley Eversole 
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Next month Methodist students 


will celebrate 20 years of 


their magazine ... 
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motive magazine, the official publi- 
cation of the Methodist Student Move- 
ment, will celebrate 20 years of publi- 
cation this February. 

Its history has been filled with 
struggles and victories. 

In 20 years, motive has proved to 
be something of a document of the 
times, pushing out into new frontiers 
of student life, Christian ethical con- 
cerns, theological issues, and interpre- 
tation of the arts. 

It has evoked comments: 

“It has the courage to treat students 
as adults,” wrote J. Robert Nelson. “It 
is unafraid of breaking through stereo- 
typed thinking about the world and the 
Church.” 

Andrew W. Cordier of the United 
Nations, executive assistant to Sec- 
retary-General Dag Hammarskjold, re- 
cently wrote, “I want to congratulate 
you on the magazine as a whole.” But 
the supreme testimonies are those of 
the students themselves. “motive,” 
said one student, “has been the apex 
of my religious experience. It has con- 
tinued to challenge when all else has 
become inane.” 


It Began with Union 
The plans for a Methodist student 
magazine were begun prior to Method- 
ist unification. As a result of student 
petitioning, plans for a magazine were 
discussed as early as 1935 at a meet- 





Mr. Eversole is staff associate of motive. 
































L’Avant Studios 
A new motive is out and students check 
over distribution lists. 


ing of college presidents and represen 
tatives of national boards and staffs of 
the three uniting Methodist churches. 

The same year, a letter exchanged 
between Harvey C. Brown, director of 
student work for The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, and H. D. Bol 
linger, director of the department of 
student work of The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, outlined a five-point pro- 
gram for Methodist student work at 
the national level. Heading the pro- 
posals was the call for a national stu- 
dent magazine. 

The first national Methodist student 
conference, held in St. Louis at 
Christmas in 1937 (the second pro- 
posal of the Brown-Bollinger letter), 
endorsed the idea of a student maga- 
zine. The proposed magazine was 
endorsed by every student conference 
meeting at the state or regional level 
after that time, including a national 
student leadership training conference 
in Berea, Ky., in 1939, one month 
after unification. 

Harold Ehrensperger, coming at 
unification from the department of 
student work in The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was given responsibility 
for drawing up a prospectus. The 
Board of Education approved a $4,000 
subsidy for the publication of motive; 
Mr. Ehrensperger ,was elected editor. 

The first issue appeared in February, 
1941. 

At that time the liberal-conservative 
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controversy was still strong, and many 
persons were criticizing the churches. 
The first page of motive consisted of 
a statement of editorial policy and pur- 
pose, reading in part as follows: 


This magazine is written for you 
who have faith, and also for you who 
doubt. If creeds and institutions have 
clouded rather than clarified your 
vision, then motive still may probe 
behind the face of things to seek the 
broader, deeper meanings that are 
valuable in life. 

This magazine seeks truth no mat- 
ter where the search may lead. It is 
not afraid of labels and symbols. It 
believes that in modern society, or- 
ganization is necessary, but it also be- 
lieves that directions and goals can be 
lost sight of in slavish loyalty to or- 
ganization. It feels that the church as 
an institution has a chance today that 
it has never had before, that the suc- 
cess or failure of the church will de- 
pend largely on what its members 
are. 


motive helped students to think 
through the problems of the liberal era 
by way of Robert Hamill’s monthly 
column, “The Skeptics’ Corner,” and 
such articles as the one on the Scopes 
“Monkey Trial” on evolution and the 
Bible. Within motive’s first year, the 
United States entered the Second 
World War, and it became a major 
part of motive’s task to deal with ques- 
tions of war, nazism, fascism, and the 
true nature of democracy. 

3y the end of its first year, motive 
also faced extreme criticism by some 
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leaders in the church. Critics opposed 
articles dealing with the effect of war 
upon college dating, problems of race, 
and an article by E. Stanley Jones. A 
group of laymen attempted to pressure 
church leaders into suppressing it. 

At that time, Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam was chairman of the Division 
of Educational Institutions of the 
Board of Education. He suggested a 
plan of inquiry. Six Methodist bishops 
and six college presidents were ap- 
pointed to hold hearings at the annual 
Board of Education meeting. 

At the hearings, the first spokesman 
in behalf of motive was Bishop Fran- 
cis J. McConnell who eloquently de- 
fended freedom of the press and con- 
cluded: “Freedom of speech has its 
corollary: freedom not to read!” 

Bishop Oxnam, the second spokes- 
man, pointed to the outstanding work 
that motive was doing in all areas of 
student concern. Bishop U. V. W. Dar- 
lington of Kentucky rose and called for 
a vote. There were no other speakers. 
Of some 140 persons present and vot- 
ing, six to one voted to keep motive. 

Harold Ehrensperger continued as 
editor of motive for almost 10 years 
through May, 1950; in October Roger 
Ortmayer took up the duties. 


Frontiers of Theology 
Under his leadership the magazine 
pushed out still further into the new 
frontiers in theology and the arts. 
Newer theological movements, some- 
times glibly labeled “neo-orthodox” 


The men behind motive. (I. to r.) Editors Harold 


Ehrensperger, 


to present; and Roger Ortmayer, 
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1941-50; Jameson Jones 1958 
1950-58. 


and “existentialist,” were allowed to 
speak in the pages of motive. The tra- 
dition of expressing the Christian faith 
through painting and sculpture, drama 
and poetry continued. 

Last year Gov. Nelson Rockefeller 
purchased a painting by Joachim 
Probst after seeing it in motive. Epis- 
copal Chaplain Malcolm Boyd, for- 
merly a Hollywood producer and first 
president of the Television Producers 
Association of Hollywood, says of mo- 
tive, “It proclaims the Gospel on the 
frontier areas of contemporary culture 
in an intriguing and powerful way, 
presenting avant garde creative work 
which, unfortunately, most other 
Christian publications still will not 
touch with a 10-foot pole.” 

Roger Ortmayer remained as editor 
until the spring of 1958. Jameson 
Jones, the present editor, put out his 
first issue in October, 1958. 

Mr. Jones began his editorship by 
outlining a three-point program which 
he hoped to follow. First, he hoped 
to maintain the high level and quality 
of the magazine. Second, he hoped to 
broaden the content to include a wider 
range of subject matter and greater 
variety in points of view. Third, he 
would try to appeal to larger under- 
graduate student constituency. 

motive began with a circulation of 
5,000. Today, its circulation exceeds 
25,000, comparing favorably with other 
serious religious periodicals and out- 
stripping most other Christian student 
publications. 

Through the years, motive has pre- 
sented such writers as Brooks Atkin- 
son, Emil Brunner, Norman Cousins, 
John Foster Dulles, William Faulkner, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Toyohiko Kagawa, Archibald 
MacLeish, John R. Mott, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Reinhold Niebuhr, Paul Til- 
lich, Thornton Wilder, and Frank 
Lloyd Wright. 

Many students have also found in 
motive an outlet for their own writing. 

Throughout its 20 years, motive’s 
main purpose has been to get students 
to think for themselves. Therefore, it 
has always concerned itself with ideas, 
issues, and opinions. 

Not every student has responded to 
motive. Many have disagreed with 
its positions. Yet motive has often suc- 
ceeded in challenging students to think 
through for themselves on the great 
issues of culture and Christian faith. 
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Let's Go to Church on Sunday Night 


by Randle B. Dew 


Must the church 
surrender 
Sunday evening 
to the TV set 
and backyard 
barbecue? 


There are 


many ways 
to answer 
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People will go to church on Sunday 
night! 

People are interested in church! 
People have time to attend church 
Sunday evenings, and they are en- 
thusiastic about Sunday night church! 
Crowds attend church each Sunday 
evening and are blessed by their par- 
ticipation in the evening’s activity. 

If you are skeptical, there are num- 
bers of churches to witness to the truth 
of these statements. Some of them are 
Methodist. 

True, there seems to be a trend 
toward decreasing Sunday evening 
church activities. Many churches have 
experienced dwindling Sunday eve- 
ning congregations to the point of dis- 
continuance. But still many churches 
have vital programs for their people 
on Sunday evenings. 


They Do Have Time 


Americans now have more unregi- 
mented time than ever before, and 
this leisure time is likely to increase 
in the years ahead. The four-day work 
week and the six-hour day are within 
the realm of possibility. 

More and more, we Americans are 
giving attention to the use of time 
other than hours spent in productive 
work. Nearly $40 billion (15 per cent 
of total consumer expenditure) is 
being spent each year on leisure-time 
activities. 

People have always had time to do 
what they want to do, but now they 
have more time to do it in and more 
money to pay for it. The church must 
speak strongly to this concept of use 
of time and money. 

Where are the Sunday night church 
crowds of yesterday? Does their dis- 
appearance betray a drop in interest 
in religion? 

Hardly. It does indicate a decrease 
of interest in what the church has been 
doing on Sunday nights in the name 
of religion. 

The practice of Sunday night 
church attendance at a_ preaching 
Mr. Dew is a member of the staff of the 
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service of a generation ago had defi- 
nite values for that generation. This is 
not so true for this generation. 

The Sunday evening service directed 
toward the non-churchman is out of 
place where the non-churchman is ab- 
sent. Old forms have difficulty contain- 
ing new ideas and are largely un- 
acceptable as a method for meeting 
new needs. There are needs to be met 
and if a church sincerely tries to meet 
these needs, people will respond— 
even on Sunday nights! 

Let’s use imagination and originality 
in planning Sunday evening activities 
for our churches. Let’s create a program 
for persons of all ages which will deep- 
en the sense of Christian fellowship 
among us, give us more time for learn- 
ing, and offer us varied opportunities 
for worship. 


Christian Fellowship 
Much of the fellowship of the 


church is artificial, shallow, and super- 
ficial. It is often a polite “How do you 
do?” without much real contact be- 
tween persons. 

In such an atmosphere of isolation, 
how can there be real contact with 
God as a person? We sing “And are 
we yet alive to see each other's face?,” 
but that is all many of us ever see—a 
face, a face with no name. How many 
people are there in your church whom 
you really know and who really know 
you? 

The human effort to build an all- 
inclusive, all-age Christian fellowship 
is often limited during Sunday morn- 
ing worship services to the almost ac- 
cidental experiences before and after 
the hour of worship. 

Some persons object to increasing 
socializing activity at this hour. But 
such socializing is necessary in the 
fellowship of the church before a group 
of people can become, through the 
power of God, a redeeming fellowship. 
Socializing can be emphasized at 
church on Sunday evening to a dis- 
tinct advantage. 

There should be moments in the 
life of the church in which people 
have adequate time to talk with one 
another and are encouraged to do so. 
When people talk, eat, sing, play, 
laugh, and work together, they are 
building the person-to-person bridges 
necessary for understanding, appreciat- 
ing, accepting, and loving one another. 

Persons of all ages can share com- 
mon interests in food, story, song, and 
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play. A few minutes each Sunday eve- 
ning spent with the church family in 
informal fellowship will influence all 
else a church will do. 

Here is the time to recognize birth- 
days, anniversaries, promotions, 
achievements, and special events in the 
life of the families of the church. 

Here is the time for showing ap- 
preciation for individuals and groups 
who have served the church and com- 
munity faithfully. This is the time 
for being our own selves and enjoying 
others being themselves. 

Social activity is not a luxury nor 
a frill. It is a necessary and essential 
part of Christian fellowship. Churches 
which do not plan churchwide social 
activities miss opportunities for de- 
veloping a church family concept 
within the congregation. 


Learning Groups 
Don’t push the panic button just 
because someone suggests using Sun- 
day evenings for additional learning 
time. We need more time for learning 
about the Christian faith. Calculate, if 


you please, the amount of learning 


\ 
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time your average person spends in 
Sunday school each year. 

Is your answer 15 hours or more? 
Congratulations! Most teachers report 
30 minutes learning time for a typical 
Sunday school session. Average attend 
ance in The Methodist Church is 52 
per cent. Fifty-two Sundays times 30 
minutes per Sunday, times 52 per cent 
average attendance, equals 13% hours 
per year. Big deal! 

There is much to learn about the 
Bible and the Christian faith. Can it 
be done in 15 hours a year? 

There are many subjects to be cov- 
ered and many interesting ways to 
learn. Sunday evening learning groups 
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offer varieties of subjects, methods, 
groupings, materials, and__ leaders. 
These can add a vital element to a 
church’s program of Christian educa- 
tion. 

Because of the informal fellowship 
of Sunday evening groups, people feel 
more at home and will get more out 
of what is going on in the discussions. 
Learning in a group other than the reg- 
ular Sunday school class is another 
way to add variety to learning experi- 
ences. 

Sunday evening time is an excellent 
opportunity for training in church- 
manship. Church membership classes, 
leadership training classes, study 
groups in church history, church pol- 
icy, Methodist beliefs, and subjects re- 
lating to the local church commission 
programs are possible. Community 
studies and interest groups of any na- 
ture can become a part of the pro- 
gram. 

Such Sunday evening learning 
groups are usually planned in a series 
of several Sundays. This allows per- 
sons to participate in a variety of 
groups within a year. It is surprising 
how many people will lead such a 
short-term, informal group who will 
not accept responsibility for leadership 
for a year in the Sunday school. 

Many community leaders outside the 
local church membership can be en- 
listed for Sunday night sessions. 


Worship 


Many people cannot attend Sunday 
morning worship services and so addi- 
tional opportunities for worship are 
needed on Sundays. Sunday evening 
worship services need not duplicate 
Sunday morning worship nor repeat 
traditional evening worship forms. 
Planned with other Sunday evening 
activities in mind, the worship period 
may be less than one hour and may 
contain a variety of forms. 

Plan to include at one time or an- 
other hymn sings, instrumental or 
recorded music, voice choirs, Bible 
readings, devotional stories, and medita- 
tions. Devotional films, religious dra- 
ma, pageants, sharing periods, Quaker 
services, prayer times, silent medita- 
tion, and communion services are other 
possibilities for your Sunday evening 
worship. 

On circuits where the pastor can- 
not be present in every church every 
Sunday evening brief periods of wor- 
ship, in connection with fellowship 


and learning experiences, can be led by 
laymen. Of course, the pastor's sermon 
can be the heart of the Sunday eve- 
ning experience, but it should be 
planned with the total Sunday eve- 
ning program in mind rather than in 
the framework of a worship service 
alone. 


The Schedule 


Such a Sunday evening program of 
fellowship, learning, and worship for 
persons of all ages should be planned 
within a two-hour limit. It should begin 
early enough and end early enough 
for families with children to observe 
the proper bedtime. Here is a typical 
Sunday evening schedule for this type 
of program: 

5:30-6:10 Supper and fellowship 

program 

6:15-7:15 Learning groups for all 

ages (the Methodist Youth 
Fellowship meets at this 
hour ) 

7:20-7:50 Worship in the sanctuary 


Planning 


In such a program there are wide 
opportunities for variety and flexibility 
to meet the particular needs of your 
congregation and community. The 
best Sunday evening program for your 
church is the one you create yourself, 
drawing upon all the rich resources of 
The Methodist Church. 

Such Sunday evening programs 
are not the pastor's responsibility 
alone. Every commission and group in 
the church should enter co-operatively 
into the planning and program build- 
ing activities. This corporate effort 
gives each group an opportunity to 
get some of its work done and to do 
it in harmony with other groups. 

If your church is interested in serv- 
ing people on Sunday nights in this 
fashion, you will find the following 
materials helpful: What Happens in 
Your Church on Sunday Nights? 
(8433-B), Sunday Night Is Family 
Night (8432-B), Steps in Starting a 
Methodist Sunday Evening Fellow- 
ship (8435-B), Together We Share in 
the Methodist Sunday Evening Fel- 
lowship (8442-B.) See coupon, page 
37, for ordering these free materials. 

From the Cokesbury Store serving 
your territory order The Methodist 
Sunday Evening Fellowship Manual 
(50¢) and Sourcebook, a magazine for 
the Methodist Sunday Evening Fel- 
lowship (50¢ per quarter). 
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Is There a Missionary Candidate 
in Your Church? 


God is calling men and women to be mis- 
sionaries of Christ. Young people who hear 
the call will have many questions as to 
where they are needed, what they might 
do, and how they can prepare. 


Our annual listing of missionary oppor- 
tunities helps to answer these questions. 


This year the Methodist Board of Missions 


lists 346 openings overseas and an almost 
unlimited number at home. 
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National missions is a special phase of 
the ministry of The ‘Methodist Church in 
the United States (including Alaska and 
Hawaii) and in Puerto Rico, the Dominican 
Republic and the Virgin Islands. 

Skilled, consecrated home missions 
workers extend the ministry of Methodism 
by reaching out beyond established 
churches, serving neglected or underde- 
veloped areas and the underprivileged and 
minority groups of the country. 

Deaconesses and home missionaries serve 
under the Division of National Missions and 
the Department of Work in Home Fields of 
the Woman's Division of Christian Service, 
and in mission situations in the annual con- 
ferences. With the exception of a list of 
openings under the National Division in 
three outpost areas, the home missions 
openings are not specifically outlined be- 
low. Instead, brief descriptions are given of 
the areas of service needing workers. 


DIVISION OF 
NATIONAL MISSIONS 


Alaska with 16 Methodist churches is 
one of the fastest growing areas of the U.S. 
In Hawaii some 30 Methodist churches 
seek to reach over 500,000 persons, many 
of whom have no contact with the Chris- 
tian church. In each of these states, the 
Division of National Missions has periodic 
calls for missionaries: pastors, directors of 
Christian education and youth workers. 
On the small island of Vieques, just off 
Puerto Rico, Methodism ministers to the 
needs of the people through agricultural, 
spiritual, social and educational programs. 
These openings are listed for 1961: 

5 ordained ministers to be pastors of city, 
suburban or rural churches. Alaska. 
ordained ministers to be pastors of city, 
suburban or rural churches. Hawaii. 
directors of Christian education in large 
churches. Alaska and Hawaii. 
lay worker skilled in maintenance, agri- 
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culture and related capacities. Vieques. 

In addition to the specific openings, 
listed above, the Division of National Mis- 
sions encourages ministers and laymen to 
consider the needs in specialized minis- 
tries in the U.S. These are in situations 
that are of missionary nature and, though 
the worker does not go through the Board 
of Missions personnel channels, the qualifi- 
cations necessary for effective service are 
similar to those of commissioned mission- 
aries. Almost all of these specialized serv- 
ices are filled by annual conference 
appointment, and the persons working in 
such assignments will be governed by their 
conference provisions in matters of pen- 
sion and support. 


Town and Country 


Ministers are needed in every annual 
conference to make the town and country 
church their career. Forty-one per cent of 
ail Methodist charges in America are now 
being served by supply pastors. The call of 
the rural church for well-qualified minis- 
ters is urgent. There are always special 
needs for workers in mountains, in sparse- 
ly settled areas of the west and with iso- 
lated groups. 

Mobile Units: Mobile units offer one 
means of serving remote groups, sparsely 
settled areas and unchurched communities. 
Some units have a house trailer which pro- 
vides living quarters for the pastor and his 
wife. 

The Group Ministry and the Larger Par- 
ish: The group ministry and larger parish 
offer special opportunities for creative work 
in rural areas. Through this type of co- 
operative work, the pastors involved both 
in town and in the surrounding rural com- 
munity work together to develop an effec- 
tive church program for all people in the 
area. Pastors with special skills have the 
opportunity to give guidance, in the field of 
their specialty, to the total work. They sup- 
plement their efforts by broader use of the 
laity, enlisting and training them for the 
tasks of the church. 


Special Urban Communities 


New Communities: Pastors are needed 
for new communities which are springing 


up all across the nation—residential sub- 
urbs, fringe communities, industrial com- 
munities, resort communities. This work 
offers one of the greatest challenges in our 
church today. Many of these areas have no 
church and are waiting for someone to help 
them get started. 

Inner City Neighborhoods. A call comes 
for ministers to serve in the problem areas 
of our large cities. Here one finds congested 
and substandard housing with much de- 
linquency, family instability, cultural and 
racial tensions. The church has a special 
mission to the people of these areas. New 
methods of work are being developed, 
and trained, dedicated men and women are 
sought for such service. 


‘Among Minority Groups 


Ministers are needed to open new 
church projects for minority groups on the 
West Coast in the states of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Washington, and Oregon, also in 
Eastern and Midwestern industrial urban 
centers. The development of communities 
composed of several racial groups in the 
great urban centers has intensified the 
need for trained ministers with special 
knowledge of interracial work. 

In Indian Projects: The numerous In- 
dian projects across the nation represent 
unusual opportunities for consecrated serv- 
ice. Requests come for ministers with un- 
derstanding, social insight and a knowledge 
of community service techniques. 


Goodwill Industries 


Goodwill Industries, affiliated with the 
Division of National. Missions, offers op- 
portunities to ministers and laymen in 
administrative, industrial, retail and pro- 
fessional fields. All of the work is related 
to the employment and rehabilitation of 
the handicapped, which is the reason for 
the existence of Goodwill Industries. 

Among the vocational opportunities are 
executive leadership, industrial supervision, 
public relations, personnel management, 
occupational therapy, applied psychology, 

. Persons 
i Goodwill In- 
dustries of America, Inc., 1913 N St. NW, 
Washington 6. D.C. 
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WOMAN’S DIVISION OF 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE 
_ (HOME) 


Workers in projects of the Department 
of Work in Home Fields of the Woman's 
Division may serve in three ways: as a 
deaconess, as a US-2 (two year home mis- 
sionary) or as an employed worker. In 
addition to salary, workers in Woman's 
Division projects frequently receive main- 
tenance and are sometimes provided with 
a car if the work demands such. Women 
are urgently needed for many types of work, 
including an annual need for 50 US-2’s 
(which will be covered in a later issue of 
THE METHODIST STORY. Here are the 
types of projects and workers needed: 


Educational Work 


Many schools and colleges in the United 
States and Puerto Rico are maintained in 
whole or in part by the Woman's Division 
and the Division of National Missions in 
areas where educational opportunities are 
limited or not otherwise available. Each 
year teachers are needed. These vacancies 
are usually known by Apr. 1, and applicants 
should make inquiry early. 


Rural Church 
and Community Work 


A rural church and community worker 
co-operates in the total program of the 
rural church, helps to train leadership and 
is concerned about the spiritual develop- 
ment and Christian growth of the people. 
In this program, co-operation is sought with 
all agencies serving the rural community 
and small town in tneir efforts to improve 
health, educational, economic and recrea- 
tional facilities. Young women and men 
are needed for Christian education, group 
work and community organization. The 
trained deaconess is an asset to any such 
program. 


Community Centers 


Types of workers needed: Program di- 
rectors, boys’ workers, girls’ workers, re- 
ligious educators, recreation and camp 
leaders (both men and women), kinder- 
garten and nursery school teachers and 
workers with adults are needed for activi- 
ties in community centers. Wesley Houses, 
Bethlehem Centers and other neighborhood 
houses provide many opportunities for the 
various nationality groups living in great 
cities and small towns. 


Medical Work 


The hospitals of the Woman’s Division 
need well-trained, professional workers 
with the Christian message and a desire 
to serve. Nurses, dietitians, instructors, 
housekeepers, engineers and maintenance 
men are needed in the healing ministry. 
Laboratory and X-ray technicians with 
training in both fields are needed in smaller 
hospitals. Administrators plead for more 
deaconess nurses and technicians. 


Homes for Retired Workers 
Homes for retired workers of the 


Woman's Division need directors, nurses, 
dietitians and business managers. 
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Residences for 
Young Business Women 


In residence halls for young business 
women, there is a need for superintend- 
ents, receptionists, counselors and book- 
keepers. There are 27 Woman's Division 
residences serving all races. 


Homes for Children and Youth 


The Woman's Division has a concern for 
children in need of residential or group 
care. In children’s homes administrators, 
case workers, housemothers, and house- 
parents are needed to help boys and girls 
develop a sense of belonging and a faith in 
God. Dietitians and nurses are needed also. 


The Methodist Deaconess 


Any young woman who feels called to 
serve God through the church in the 
United States should. consider the possibility 
of becoming a deaconess. The term signifies 
an office in the church, not a type of work. 
It opens the door to all opportunities for 
service within the church. It provides a 
fellowship and a sense of belonging which 
gives strength to the worker. 

The Discipline defines a deaconess as “‘a 
woman who had been led by the Holy 
Spirit to devote herself to Christlike service 
under the direction of the Church. She is 
one who, having met the requirements pre- 
scribed by the Joint Committee on Mis- 
sionary Personnel, including a period of not 
less than one year of probation, has been 
duly licensed, consecrated, and commis- 
sioned by a bishop.”’ 

The deaconess is related to the Board of 
Missions through the Commission on 
Deaconess Work. She is a member of the 
official board of the church where she 
holds her membership. She is a member of 
the quarterly conference and the district 
conference. She is a member of the An- 
nual Conference Deaconess Board and is 
seated at sessions of the annual conference. 


OVERSEAS 


The Methodist Church has about 1,550 
missionaries serving with the Christian 
churches of Europe, Asia, Africa and the 
Latin American countries. These mission- 
aries serve under the Division of World 
Missions.and the Department of Work in 
Foreign Fields of the Woman's Division of 
Christian Service. Additional persons are 
necessary if the church is to strengthen 
present undertakings, increase momentum 
and confront situations offering particular 
opportunity and need right now, as in the 
‘Lands of Decision.” 

A detailed listing of openings for regu- 
lar missionaries overseas is given below, 
all openings calling for a first term of four 
or five years. In addition there are openings 
for 60 special-term missionaries overseas 
(3s), which will be covered in a later issue 
of THE METHODIST STORY. 

Of the 346 openings listed below, 269 
are for service under the Woman's Division 
of Christian Service and will be filled by 
single women; 77 are for service under the 
Division of World Missions and will be 
filled by couples or single men. 

All missionaries are on a standard and 
equal salary scale, with variations accord- 
ing to the size of family and the cost of 
living in the country. There are provisions 
for housing, payment of medical expenses, 





travel to and from the field, and sharing in 
a pension plan. 

The overseas openings include the fol- 
lowing vocations: Agricultural and home 
economics, 6; business and secretarial 
work, 6; church and social work, 106 
(including 44 in rural church develop- 
ment and frontier evangelism, 36 in ur- 
ban church development and social work, 
and 26 in specialized ministries such as 
Christian education and student work) ; 
educational work, 152 (including 7 in ad- 
ministration, 22 in theological and teacher- 
training schools, 32 in colleges and uni- 
versities, 65 in secondary schools, 14 in 
elementary schools, and 12 in educational 
specialities}; communications (literacy, 
journalism, audio-visuals), 4; medical 
work, 70 (including 11 doctors, 1 dentist, 
44 nurses, and 14 in hospital administra- 
tion, medical technology, etc.) ; technical 
and industrial work, 2. 

Under each type of work, the openings 
for women are listed first and then those 
for couples or single men. It should be 
understood that though the listing for men 
and couples is according to the work the 
man will do, the wife’s work and witness 
are of great significance and she will have, 
in most instances, a professional contribu- 
tion to make. 


AGRICULTURAL AND 
HOME ECONOMICS 


WOMEN 


2 home economics extension workers for 
rural areas. Bolivia and Chile. 


COUPLES AND MEN 


1 agriculturalist for extension work. Mex- 
ico. 

vocational agriculture teacher. Pakistan. 
specialist in agriculture for educational 
and extension work. India. 

worker to do agricultural extension out 
of a farm center in close co-operation 
with local churches. Korea. 


BUSINESS AND 
SECRETARIAL WORK 


WOMEN 
business administrator for higher secon- 
dary school. India. 
treasurer with experience in adminis- 
tration and finance for mission office. 
Korea. 
secretary. Korea. 
secretary for administraticn 
Southern Rhodesia. 
hostess for mission guest house. Singa- 
pore, , 


_— 


_— 
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office. 
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COUPLES AND MEN 


worker with business training and ex- 
perience to serve as a field treasurer. A 
Latin American country. 


CHURCH AND 
SOCIAL WORK 


Rural Church Development 
and Frontier Evangelism 


WOMEN 


18 district directors of Christian education 
and social work. Philippines, Bolivia, 
Chile, Mozambique, Pakistan, India, 
Korea and Hong Kong. 

5 workers skilled in Christian education. 

Japan and Congo. 

director of Christian education with ex- 

perience for local and district youth 

work. Burma. 
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Qualifications 


1. Religious experience and knowl- 
edge of God through Jesus 
Christ. 


2. A conviction of the world’s need 
for Christ and a genuine desire 
to share one’s faith and to min- 
ister to the needs of others. 


3. A good education: college grad- 
uation for all missionaries and 
deaconesses; professional or 
graduate training in such fields 
as the ministry, medicine, nurs- 
ing and social work; an above- 
average academic record. 


4. Ages between 23 and 35 for 
regular, career service; 21 and 
28 for special term service. (Be- 
cause of urgent néed for women 
missionaries overseas, those over 
35 but otherwise qualified are 
encouraged to apply.) 


5. Good health and emotional sta- 
bility, checked by medical 
examination and psychological 
appraisal. 


6. Work experience for at least a 


year in a field similar to that 
in which the candidate is to be 
assigned. 


7. Membership in The Methodist 


Church. 


The Process 


1. Getting acquainted—contacts 
are established with the Office 
of Missionary Personnel of the 
Board of Missions. 


2. De velop me n t—information 


blanks are submitted by the 
candidate, information is ex- 
changed, and counsel given. 


3. Application—references are col- 


lected, physical and psychologi- 
cal appraisals are carried out, 


and the candidate submits final 
application papers. 


4, Decision—the candidate is in- 
terviewed by a regional person- 
nel committee which passes upon 
acceptability and recommends to 
the Board of Missions where 
final action is taken. 


5. Specialized study—additional 
orientation and training is given 
related to geographic and pro- 
fessional fields. 


6. Commissioning—in a service of 
deep significance, the candidate 
is commissioned and sent forth 
by the church. 


How to Apply: 


Persons interested in any phase 
of Methodist missionary and dea- 
coness service are asked to write: 
Office of Missionary Personnel, 
14th Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New 


York 27, N.Y. 
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church development. 


district workers to supervise village 
schools and strengthen church program. 


India. 


worker skilled in Christian education 


and evangelism for mobile clinic work. 


Korea. 
persons skilled in Christian education 
for adults. Korea and Mozambique. 


COUPLES AND MEN 


ordained ministers for church develop- 


ment and evangelism in small provincial 
areas. Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Peru, 


Costa Rica. 


minister with experience to develop a 


church-centered program from a rural . 


institute. Brazil. 

minister for evangelism in rural district. 
Pakistan. 
ministers for district and community 
Africa, Korea, 
Sumatra. 

minister with training and experience in 
Christian education, rural sociology and 


audio-visuals. Japan. 


minister for church development and 
evangelism. Burma. 


minister for rural frontier evangelism and- 
church development work. Philippines. 


URBAN CHURCH 
DEVELOPMENT AND 
SOCIAL WORK 


WOMEN 
workers with training in social group 


work for community centers. Angola, 


Algeria, Tunisia and Congo. 
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social workers for social centers. Japan 
and Korea. 


3 social workers for community center 


— 


a) 
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and city work. Malaya, Burma and 
India. 

social case worker. Hong Kong. 
specialist in home and family life. Hong 


Kong. 


COUPLES AND MEN 


ministers for urban pastorates and evan- 
gelism programs. Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile. 

ministers for pastoral and evangelistic 
work in Brasilia. Brazil. 

worker in a social center. Peru. 

minister with urban experience to plan 
church locations and buildings. Paki- 
stan. 

ministers for English-speaking churches 
in large cities. India. 

ministers for general evangelistic work 
and church development. Taiwan. 


SPECIALIZED 
CHURCH WORK 


WOMEN 


youth workers for counseling, program- 
ing and Christian education. Mozam- 
bique, Angola and Liberia. 
student worker. Taiwan. 
socio-evangelistic worker for 
home. Algeria. 

specialist in Christian education. Hong 
Kong. 

director student hostel. Mexico. 
youth workers in Christian education 
and vocational guidance. Uruguay. 


girls’ 


— 


director-counselor for university student 
hostel. Chile. 

music director for church choirs and 
Christian radio programs. Japan. 

teacher for Christian education and 
counseling. India. 

teacher of Christian education and re- 
ligion courses. Korea. 
teacher-counselors for theological semi- 
naries and church program. Sarawak and 
Argentina. 


COUPLES AND MEN 


ministers to develop programs with stu- 
dents. Argentina, Chile, Costa Rica and 
Uruguay. 

worker with youth and children. Aus- 
tria. 

minister to serve as youth director for 
a conference. India. 

, minister to develop work with students 
in urban settings. Japan or Korea. 
minister to create and develop a student 
center. Southeastern Asia. 
minister to work in developing Tamil- 
speaking churches. Malaya. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Administrative 
WOMEN 
1 educational adviser to co-ordinate and 
counsel in Methodist girls’ schools. 
Korea. 


educationist-evangelist to be supervisor 
of village schools. India. 
educationists to supervise and 
India. 


teach. 
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COUPLES AND MEN 


worker for school and hostel administra- 
tion. India. 


2 educators for administration and super- 


1] 
4 
| 
1 
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12 
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vision of elementary schools. Angola 


and Mozambique. 


Theological and 
Training Schools 


WOMEN 
teachers of Christian education. Sara- 
wak, Taiwan, Korea and Argentina. 
teacher of English for Methodist semi- 
nary. Korea. 
specialists in education to organize de- 
partments for teacher training. Bolivia 
and Peru. 
teachers for 
and Angola. 
specialist in elementary education. 
dia 
primary education and English teacher 
for teachers’ training college. India. 
English teachers for kindergarten teach- 
ers. Japan. 
English or Christian education teacher 
for kindergarten training school. Korea. 
pre-school educationist for kindergarten 
training school. Korea. 
kindergarten teacher to help in training 
teachers. Mayala. 
home economics teacher 
training program. Uruguay. 


COUPLES AND MEN 
teacher for theological school. Singapore. 
teacher for theological education work 
and Bible translation. Sarawak 
teacher for interdenominational theologi- 
cal seminary. Taiwan. 


Congo 


teacher-training 


In- 


for teacher- 


Colleges and Universities 


WOMEN 

professor of education. India. 
psychology teacher. Pakistan. 

English teachers. Japan, Korea, India, 
Pakistan and Philippines. 
home economics teachers. 
Korea. 

home economics teacher for junior col- 
lege and rural center. Japan. 

home economics teacher agricultural in- 
stitute. India. 

music teachers. Japan and India 
teacher of music, English and physical 
education. India. 

librarian. India. 

physical education teachers 
Pakistan. 

teacher of Christian education and re- 
ligion. Korea 

teacher of physical chemistry. India. 


Japan and 


Korea and 


COUPLES AND MEN 


teacher to teach English linguistics and 
Bible. Japan 
teacher for 
pines. 
college teachers, various subjects possi- 
ble. Taiwan and Hong Kong. 


higher education. Philip- 


Secondary Schools 


WOMEN 


teachers of commercial subjects. Peru, 
India. 
music 
Korea. 
teacher of music, English or Christian 
education. Sarawak. 

home economics teachers. 
Southern Rhodesia, Liberia, 
Brazil. 


teachers. Japan, Taiwan and 


Congo, 
India and 
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teachers. Taiwan, Pakistan, 
Korea, Mexico and Japan. 

teachers of English, home economics, 
mathematics or history. Liberia. 
teachers for junior and senior high 
schools. Southern Rhodesia and Paki- 
stan. 


COUPLES AND MEN 
violin-piano teacher for boarding school 
for missionary children. India. 
teacher for technical education. India. 
teacher of agriculture, science, and in- 
dustrial arts in rural schools. Pakistan. 
teacher for English and religious work 
among high school students. Japan or 
Korea. 


Elementary Schools 


WOMEN 


elementary teachers. Uruguay, Brazil 
and Congo. 

kindergarten specialist. Malaya. 
kindergarten teacher. Burma. 
kindergarten teachers for Christian social 
centers. Algeria and Tunisia. 


day nursery director. Mexico. 


Educational Specialties 


WOMEN 
English teachers to develop club program 
in social centers. Mexico. 
teachers for Christian education work 
in schools. Malaya, Indonesia, India and 
Sarawak. 
librarian for secondary school. India. 
educationist for vocational guidance in 
higher secondary school. India. 


COUPLES AND MEN 


worker trained in vocational guidance or 
counseling to serve a conference. India. 
musician with ability to start a music 
school. India. 


LITERATURE, LITER- 
ACY, RADIO, AND 
AUDIO-VISUAL 


WOMEN 
specialist in audio-visual aids to work 
with radio stations and programing. 
Korea. 
editor for magazine, editing for All-In- 
dia Directorate of Literature. India. 


COUPLES AND MEN 


radio and‘ audio-visual worker for a com- 
munications center, especially able to 
train others in this work. Argentina. 
audio-visual expert for work in confer- 
ence planning and development. Paki- 
stan. 


MEDICAL WORK 


Physicians 
WOMEN 


pediatricians for hospital 
clinic trips. Sarawak, Korea. 
doctors for hospital and rural work. In- 
dia, Korea, Pakistan and Congo. 


COUPLES AND MEN 
surgeons for general surgical 
India. 
professor for interdenominational proj- 
ect including medical college and hos- 
pitals. India. 
doctor for general medical work. Congo. 
surgeon for hospital. Sarawak. 


work and 


work. 


doctor for mobile clinic. Philippines. 


Dentists 


COUPLES AND MEN 
dentist with considerable experience and 
knowledge of latest techniques to lead 
and teach a group of young dentists. 
Korea. 


NURSES 


19 public health nurses for rural work, 
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mobile clinics and social center. Bolivia, 
Chile, Sarawak, Malaya, Korea, India 
and Philippines. 

nurses to teach in nurses training schools. 
Korea and Philippines. 
nurse for supervision 
Bolivia. 


and_ teaching. 


13 nurses for hospitals. Mexico, Bolivia, 


1 


2 
2 


Korea, Pakistan and Africa. 
nurse with specialization 
Pakistan. 
nursing 
India. 
nursing superintendents. India and Pak- 
istan, 

nurse for psychiatric center. India. 
psychiatric nurse for teaching and coun- 
seling in hospital and college. Philip- 
pines. 


in surgery. 


administrators for hospitals. 


Medical Specialties 


WOMEN 


business administrator for hospital. 


India. 


3 dietitians for hospitals. Liberia, Mexico 





a Counselors— 


and Bolivia. 

laboratory technicians for hospitals. 
Korea, Pakistan, India, Congo, Mexico 
and Sarawak. 

occupational therapist to train local tech- 
nicians. India. 

physical therapists for hospital and sani- 
torium. Korea and India. 


COUPLES AND MEN 


worker to serve in a clinic with a mobile 
unit. Okinawa. 


TECHNICAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL WORK 


COUPLES AND MEN 
well-driller for water wells to serve an 
entire district. India. 
teacher for technical education with 
experience in tools, woodworking, etc. 
India. 


Counselors of persons inter- 
ested in becoming missionaries 
will be helped by the Primer 
for Missionary and Deaconess 
Recruitment. It is free. Write 
your request to the Editorial 
Department, Methodist Board 
of Missions, 13th Floor, 475 
Riverside Dr., New York 27, 
NLY. 
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Here Are Two “Helpers” That Save 
You, The Church Librarian, Time and Work 


Ws: ARE ALWAYS tempted to find the easiest way to 
do things that will save us time and work. Well, li- 


‘ brarian, here are your answers. . 


. with this handy 


library book cart and picture filing cabinet. You'll find 


that these two “helpers” will be your constant compan- 
ions from now on. CoKEsBuRY is waiting to send you 
these two time-and-work-savers, so order now . 


don’t delay! 


Cokesbury 


..and 





Picture 
Filing Cabinet 


To keep your teaching pictures clean, 
undamaged and indexed for immediate 
use. All steel welded cabinet is 16% 
inches wide, 14% inches deep, 31%4 
inches high. Storage eapacity approxi- 
mately 600 pictures filed in suspension 
folders 174% inches long, 13% inches 
wide which have plastic tabs. Each 
holds about 20 pictures. Tempered 
masonite top is %4-inch thick and 
mounted on piano hinge; closes against 
rubber gasket. Open shelf is for addi- 
tional storage. Mounted on_ swivel 
plastic casters; rust-proofed and fin- 
ished in light green baked enamel. 
Transportation extra from Nashville, 
Tenn.; specify truck or rail shipment. 


MR-2. Wt., 35 Ibs. $37.50 


Since 1789 


*Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Centers 


Northeastern; North Central 
Region egion 

Boston 16 Chicago WW 

w& New York 11) %Cincinnati 2 
Pittsburgh 30 Detroit 1 
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Los Angeles 29 | 


Western 
egion 


Portland 5 


%*&San Francisco 2 Kansas City 6 


| Southeastern 


Southwestern|Southern t 
i |Region 


| Region Region 
Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 Baltimore 3 
ik a. 3\¢cRichmond 16 


Library 
Book Cart 


Load it with books or supplies—this 
sturdy truck moves smoothly and 
noiselessly with the slightest touch. 
Made of all welded steel construction 
for longer, more useful life. Size, 1642 
inches wide, 32 inches long, 38 inches 
high. Top and middle shelves are in- 
clined toward the center, permitting 
stacking of books from opposite sides. 
Center partition provides vertical sup- 
port and prevents opposite rows of 
books from touching. Top and middle 
shelves are 11 inches apart. Bottom flat 
shelf is over 342 square feet in area 
and provides storage space for large 
volumes, maps, atlases, and other over- 
sized books. Two top shelves hold ap- 
proximately 250 books. Mounted on 
four 3-inch swivel ballbearing casters 
with rubber wheels. Load capacity is 
over 400 Ibs. Rustproof and finished in 
light green baked enamel. Transporta- 
tion extra from Nashville, Tenn.; specify 
truck or rail shipment. MR-1. Shpg. 
wt., 55 Ibs. $59.50 





Our Frontier Is Within 
by W. W. Reid 


Where is the frontier of the Christian 
church in America? 

Time was when it was the Appalachian 
chain, then the Mississippi, later the 
Rockies, and the Pacific Ocean. More re- 
cently we have spoken of the church’s 
frontiers as Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. But this latter has been an artificial 
designation. 

The fact is that geographically there is 
within the U.S.A. today no border or 
idvance region of settlement and civiliza- 
tion. The church has penetrated into 
every former frontier and outlying area. 

One need not belabor the point that 
the nation and the whole world are more 
closely knit than ever before in human 
history. Yesterday’s frontier today is just 
the block next to ours. It took George 
Washington three to four days to travel 
from Virginia to Boston; as many hours 
will do it today. Napoleon’s marches took 
him more weeks than it will take hours 
today to drop an army (to say nothing of 
rockets) out of the skies at the end of the 
same mileage. The old frontiers of Amer- 
ica are as many hours from Washington 
as they were weeks away a century and a 


half ago. 
The Church Is Already There 


Geographically then, there are no wide 
frontiers in America into which to push 
the church. Many thousands of commu- 
nities that do not have a physician nor 
ready access to a hospital have churches. 
Some are even overchurched. There are 
communities that need new churches, 
better churches, and more adequate min- 
istries, but by and large the geographic 
frontier is history. 

But Webster gives us a later develop- 
ment of the meaning of “frontier”: “the 
border or advance region of thought and 
sentiment.” And it is somewhere in this 
region of thought that the new frontier 
must be recognized and served. 

It is a world-wide frontier and not 
American only. What happens in Ameri- 
ca on this frontier has its repercussions 
across all nations. 

Related to the new frontier is the ques- 
tion of depth of penetration (the ad- 
vertiser’s term) of the Gospel where it 
has been preached, heard, and given 
formal assent. The Christian message has 
been broadcast—all frontiers covered— 
but too often it has not gone much below 
the surface. 

Within the U.S.A., then, the Chris- 
tian church has two frontiers that blend 
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into one. On the first frontier, the Gospel 
must reach into the areas of trade, diplo- 
macy, racial relations, trade unions, man- 
agement-employment, industry, use of 
natural wealth, government, education, 
and politics—applying the teachings of 
the faith in depth to every situation of 
life. And this depth is the frontier and 
concern for every one of us in family and 
community relations, and in every con- 
tact with our fellow men. 


Needs of New Frontiers 

Concerning the needs of the new 
frontiers, Bishop W. Vernon Middleton 
said recently: “On the surface, many of 
the issues are quite clear. We find the 
necessity for racial understanding and 
harmony, the need to face the relation- 
ships between economic pressures and the 
peace of the world. 

“At home our problems are no less 
acute. C. Wright Mills reminds us of the 
‘immense consequences of the collective 
irresponsibility that is built into society.’ 
This tendency erupts as a lack of con- 
cern for the public welfare in industrial 
disputes. We have accepted excessive 
drinking and gambling as norms of gen- 
teel conduct. Crime and utter disregard 
of others’ rights are on the increase. 

“And it is not only the villains of our 
day who are responsible; our church peo- 
pie must share the blame. It was Jesus 
who warned us to be careful lest the 
light that is within us turn to darkness. 
And we have seen again and again how 
a virtue or a Christian grace can turn 
sour and defeat the very purpose for 
which men were born. This happens 
when we, no longer really care what hap- 
pens to all people, and when we become 
unaware of the results of our selfish and 
prejudiced acts.” 

The new frontier is at the door of, and 
within, each one of us. 


‘Hector’ Gets Blue Ribbon 


The American Film Festival in New 
York City awarded a blue ribbon to A 
Portrait of Hector, a Methodist film 
produced for the Talk Back TV series. 

The film, a 14-minute feature, won 
the 1960 American Film Festival award 
in the ethical problems category. 

A Portrait of Hector, which also 
has been accepted for competition in the 
annual International Film Festival in 
Europe, was produced at the Nashville 
studios of TRAFCO. 


Expand Ministry in Algeria 


A major center to house the social, 
recreational and spiritual ministry of The 
Methodist Church to its Arab, Kabyle 
and European constituents in Algeria is 
under construction in the city of Algiers. 

The multi-purpose building is ex- 
pected to fill a long-standing need for 
adequate facilities for Methodist outreach 
to, among others, Muslims and displaced 
persons in the city and its suburbs. 

The structure will provide church and 
church-school facilities for the Methodist 
congregation, offices, counseling rooms, 
and rooms for clubs and other social 
groups. 

The building, to cost $105,000, will 
be financed from Week of Dedication 
funds and by the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service. Completion is sched- 
uled for early 1961. 

The center will have a varied mission- 
ary staff, including pastor, social worker, 
visiting nurse, and three missionaries for 
home and family life counseling. 


Raise Buildings in Borneo 


Nanga Mujong, the Methodist mis- 
sion station deepest in the interior of the 
jungles of Sarawak (Borneo), has its 
first church building. 

More than 200 miles inland, the 
Nanga Mujong station represents Meth- 
odism’s farthest penetration into the 
country of the Ibans (ex-headhunters 
who are turning to Christianity in large 
numbers). 

The opening of the church building 
brought representatives of the Sarawak 
government and The Methodist Church 
on the long journey from the city of 
Kapit. More than 300 persons crowded 
into the new church for the ceremonies. 

A combination hostel and classroom 
building was opened at the same time 
as the new church. These two new build- 
ings mean that adequate facilities have 
at last been made available for the preach- 
ing, teaching, healing, and agricultural 
program of the Nanga Mujong mission 
station. 

The missionaries who pioneered in the 
development of the remote station are 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Harris of 
Ocala, Fla., Negro agricultural and edu- 
cational missionaries. The Rev. and Mrs. 
John Blanchard of Allentown, Pa., work 
with the Harrises. 


Return to Mission Fields 


Two missionaries who have served else- 
where in recent years are returning to 
fields of their earlier endeavors. 

The Rev. Lester E. Griffith, a prisoner 
of the Algerian nationalists for 40 days 
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in 1958, has returned to his ministry 
among Arabic-speaking people in North 
Africa. 

Mrs. Katherine Boeye Ward, a mis- 
sionary in China and Malaya from 1925 
to 1939, is returning to work among the 
Chinese. She will be located in Taiwan. 

Because of the political-military crisis 
prevailing in Algeria, Mr. Griffith has 
been serving as pastor of three small 
Methodist churches in and near the 
Belgian town of Ecaussiness. 

He now will do social and evangelistic 
work in Tunis where The Methodist 
Church has a church and social center. 
He speaks fluent Arabic and had been a 
literacy teacher and social worker in Al- 
eria for five years before his capture. 

Mrs. Ward, a missionary and later the 
wife of the late Bishop Ralph A. Ward, 
will be associated with the proposed Wes- 
ley Girls’ High School as counselor and 
hostess. She will also be treasurer and 
field correspondent of the Woman’s Di- 
vision of Christian Service in Taiwan. 

The proposed school will be the first 
Methodist high school to be established 
for Chinese youths since the China main- 
land was closed to mission work in 1949- 
51. The school is part of the Lands of 
Decision program for 1960-64, which in- 
cludes the Chinese-in-Dispersion as one of 
the four lands. 

Since the death of Bishop Ward in 
1958, Mrs. Ward has been speaking and 
writing in the U.S. in behalf of Method- 
ist work in Hong Kong and Taiwan. 


To Hold Third Assembly 
The World Council of Churches has 


announced plans for its Third Assembly 
to take place in New Delhi, India, Nov. 
18-25, 1961. 

Scene for the Third Assembly will be 
the Vigynan Bhavan Conference Hall 
originally built by the Indian government 
for a UNESCO conference. 

The plans, announced by the coun- 
cil’s executive committee, are subject to 
approval of the 90-member central com- 
mittee. 

“Jesus Christ—the Light of the 
World,” the assembly theme, will be 
studied by local congregations of the 
council’s 172 member churches. A pre- 
assembly booklet dealing with the main 
theme and sub-themes of witness, unity 
and service will be printed in English, 
French and German and translated into 
many other languages. 

Between 950 and 1,000 participants 
are expected. Of these 635 are voting 
delegates. The remainder are advisers, 
youth participants, and fraternal dele- 
gates from national Christian councils 
and other world Christian bodies. 

Assembly high lights include public ral- 
lies addressed by world Christian leaders 


Oo 
o 
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Offer Filmstrips on Bible Work in Congo 


Two new color filmstrips about Bible 
work in the Congo are available from 
the American Bible Society. 

Congo Handclasp is for use with chil- 
dren, primary through junior ages, to 
help interest them in the society’s pro- 
gram of distributing more New Testa- 
ments to African children. 

The filmstrip features Constant Ma- 
zumbu who talks about his life as a 
little boy in the Congo. He tells about 


Congo Handclasp from American Bible 
Society’s filmstrip of the same name. 


his family, friends, the school he attends 
and his New Testament. He recites his 
favorite Scripture in his own language. 

This filmstrip with script and 33 1/3 
rpm record sells for $1.50, without the 
record, $1. 

Congo Close-Up is for young people 
and adults. It shows the people of the 


vast Congo basin—their villages and 
modern cities, their churches, schools 
and market places. There are close-ups 
of literacy classes, the Bible Van, col- 
porteurs and the Congo’s “Flying 
Doctor.” 

With script and 33 1/3 rpm record, 
the filmstrip sells for $4, without the 
record, $3. ; 

Both filmstrips are 35mm and consist 
of color photographs taken in the Congo. 


Young girl reads illustrated portion of New 
Testament in filmstrip, Congo Close-Up. 


Each has 57 frames and can be shown 
in about eight minutes. 

The filmstrips can be ordered from 
the Audio-Visual Department, American 
Bible Society, 440 Park Ave. S., New 
York 16, N.Y., or from any of the so- 
ciety’s depositories in the U.S. They are 
not available on a rental basis. 





with accent on personal spiritual life, 
vocation, and public proclamation of the 
Gospel. 


Change Student Meeting 


The University of Illinois has been 
selected as the site of the next quadren- 
nial National Methodist Student Con- 
ference, set for Aug. 26-31, 1961. 

The conference, with an expected at- 
tendance of about 4,000, was scheduled 
to be held at the University of Missouri, 
Dec. 27, 1960 to Jan. 1, 1961. 

The National Conference of the Meth- 
odist Student Movement voted at its 
annual session to accept the U. of I. in- 
vitation, after conference officials were 
informed that U. of Mo. buildings could 
not be used for worship services. 

Kaneaster Hodges of Newport, Ark., 
was elected president of the National 
Conference of the MSM during the an- 
nual meeting. 


WCC, IMC May Merge 


The International Missionary Coun- 
cil’s administrative committee has unani- 
mously adopted the plan for integration 
with the World Council of Churches. 

Twenty-four of the IMC’s member 
councils have indicated approval of the 
integration proposals. Six are considering 
the matter, and five have not responded. 

The plan will be resubmitted to the 
International Missionary Council mem- 
bers for final endorsement. It will be 
final unless vetoed by six or more member 
councils within the next six months. 

Bishop Lesslie Newbigin from Scot- 
land, general secretary of the Internation- 
al Missionary Council, said: “We have 
reason to believe that it is virtually cer- 
tain that the plan will go through.” 

Eighty-three member churches of the 
World Council of Churches are reported 
to have approved the plan, and five are 
reported against. 
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Children’s Day Program 


Children’s Day is May 7, the first Sun- 
day of National Family Week. 

To help churches in preparing for the 
day the Board of Education has prepared 
a program, The Earth Is the Lord's. 

The program may be ordered for 15¢, 
each, 2 copies for 25¢, or 10 copies for 
$1 from the Service Department, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. Payment must 
accompany order. 


Bible Readings for Radio 


Each month for a year now the Broad- 
casting and Film Commission of the 


National Council of Churches, in col- 
laboration with the American Bible So- 
ciety, has been sending recorded one-min- 
ute readings from the New Testament to 
a list of selected radio stations in the U.S. 

Well-known figures in the theater and 
broadcasting, including Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke, Galen Drake, Robert Young, John 
Daly, Bud Collyer, Durward Kirby, Wal- 
ter Able, and Ronald Reagan, have con- 
tributed their services for the readings. 

Comment from stations has been favor- 
able for the most part. One station re- 
fused the readings, however, saying they 
wouldn’t fit its rock ‘n’ roll programing. 

Information regarding the placement 
of the readings locally may be had from 








World Service Agency: February 
BOARD OF LAY ACTIVITIES 


The folder at right gives information on the stewardship culti- 
vation program on the Board of Lay Activities—one of hun- 
dreds of services to churches made possible through World 
Service. Pastors may order quantities of the leaflet free through 
the Central Promotional Office, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 


* The work of the Board of Lay Activities covers four major areas: steward- 
ship cultivation, Methodist Men, lay speaking, and counseling lay leaders and 
commissions on stewardship and finance. 


* Men who have been chosen lay leaders of their annual conferences make 
up most of the membership of the Board of Lay Activities. The clergy and 
women are represented also. 

* New president of the board is R. Howard Berg of Florida. The general 
secretary is Robert G. Mayfield. A staff of seven administer the board’s de- 
partment and the field service. 

* The general board works with annual conference boards of lay activities 
and with the district conference and local church lay leaders. It is related to 
more than 13,494 Methodist men chapters. 


* The Board produces literature to support the stewardship education pro- 
gram, Methodist Men, lay speaking and commission work. ‘The board pub- 
lishes a monthly magazine. The Methodist Layman. 


* Workshops and training programs are conducted by the field staff along its 
four avenues of responsibility. 


* Income from World Service for 1960-61 is estimated at $303,000 and from 
Methodist Men Chapter dues at $66,000. 

* The Board of Lay Activities receives 2.37 cents from each World Service 
dollar that is divided. 


Education about the Board of Lay Activities helps Method- 
ists to understand the total program of World Service. In 
addition to the leaflet above, information about the board’s 
work may be obtained from the Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. Samples of the material for steward- 
ship cultivation will be sent free on request. A packet of 
literature for the Every Member Canvass sells at $1. 


WHAT 
TO 
DO 


World Service topic for March: Evangelism 
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the Broadcasting and Film Commission, 


475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


Missions Study Packet 


Community center-church co-operation 
is a means of ministering to the needs of 
people. 

This is the theme of a new record and 
picture packet produced by the Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service as a resource 
for the “Heritage and Horizons” home 
missions study. 

A Place in Tomorrow dramatically pre- 
sents the work of the Methodist Deacon- 
ess Home and centers in a once-fashion- 
able neighborhood of Philadelphia, Pa. 

The record stresses the flexible pro- 
gram of the Centers, which is planned to 
serve people of all ages in this inter-cul- 
tural neighborhood. The inner-city prob- 
lems of over-crowded housing, shifting 
populations, and lack of recreational 
facilities are described. 

Accompanying the record is a packet of 
seven 8x10 glossy photographs picturing 
the staff and activities of the centers. 

A Place in Tomorrow is a 33 1/3 rpm 
record; playing time 25 minutes. The 
record, picture packet, and leader’s guide 
may be purchased for $3 from the Office 
of Visual Education, Room 1351, 475 
Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


Joins Pensions Staff 


The Rev. Lyle Alfred Weed of Vestal, 
N.Y., has joined the staff of the Method- 
ist Board of Pensions in Chicago, IIl., as 
field secretary. 

A member of the Wyoming Confer- 
ence, Mr. Weed served for 12 years on 
its Board of Pensions, the last eight as 
chairman. He was conference statistician 
for three years and was president of the 
Conference Board of Missions. 

His pastorates have been in New York 
and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Weed received his private pilot’s 
license in 1946 and has logged more than 
700 hours flying time as a pilot and in- 
structor, including four months flying for 
the Vieques Island Methodist Mission in 
Puerto Rico. 

He was a Coast Guard chaplain during 
World War II and served as Protestant 
chaplain aboard a combat carrier. 


Choose Hymnal Editor 
The Rev. Carlton R. Young of Nash- 


ville, Tenn., has been named editor of 
The Methodist Hymnal. Mr. Young is 
director of the department of church 
music for the Methodist Publishing 
House. 

The announcement was made by Bish- 
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op Edwin E. Voigt, chairman of the 
Commission on Worship. The 1960 
General Conference instructed the Com- 
mission on Worship to bring recom- 
mendations for revision of the hymnal to 
the 1964 General Conference. The latest 
previous revision was in 1935. 

As editor of the hymnal, Mr. Young 
will work under the direction of an ex- 
ecutive editorial committee of the Com- 
mission on Worship. 


Takes Jurisdiction Post 


The Rev. Virgil D. Morris of Baton 
Rouge, La., has been elected executive 
secretary of the South Central Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Dr. Morris has been pastor of Istrouma 
Methodist Church. He was chosen for his 
new post by the 
South Central Jur- 
isdictional Council 
in November. He 
succeeds the Rev. 
Paul D. Womeldorf 
of Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Dr. Womel- 
dorf has held the 


position since 1944. 


Dr. Morris began 

Dr. Morris his service as execu- 

tive secretary-elect 

on Nov. 15 with offices in Oklahoma 
City. 


A native of Little Rock, the new 53- 
year-old executive secretary has spent 
most of his ministry in Louisiana. He was 
superintendent of Baton Rouge District 
from 1944 to 1948 and was New Orleans 
District superintendent from 1952 to 
1958. 

Dr. Morris was graduated from Hen- 
drix College. He received the B.D. degree 
from Perkins School of Theology at 
Southern Methodist University. In 1954 
Centenary College gave him a doctorate of 
divinity. He has also studied at Garrett 
Biblical Institute and Emory University. 

The South Central Jurisdictional 
Council co-ordinates the work of boards 
and agencies of the eight-state territory, 
which includes two million church mem- 
bers. 


Get ‘Upper Room’ Posts 


In a reorganization of the public rela- 
tions department of The Upper Room, 
two Methodist laymen have been ap- 
pointed to new positions. Earle H. Mac- 
Leod will become director of public rela- 
tions for the daily devotional guide and 
Harold Rogers will be director of promo- 
tion. 

The reorganization followed the resig- 
nation of Harold L. Hermann as public 
relations director, effective Jan. 1. He be- 
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comes director of the department of the 
Board of Evangelism which publishes 
The Upper Room. 

Mr. MacLeod has been art director of 
The Upper Room for the last 18 months. 
Mr. Rogers has been a staff member of 
the board for nine years. 

Mr. MacLeod, formerly in the adver- 
tising business, has served The Methodist 
Church in various capacities for 15 years. 

Mr. Rogers, currently director of per- 
sonal evangelism for the board, was at one 
time administrative assistant to the gov- 
ernor of Minnesota. 


Win Students in Korea 


More than 3,000 Koreans, most of 
them students, committed themselves to 
Christ and the church on profession of 
faith during an evangelistic mission led 
by 12 American Methodists in Korea Oct. 
13-31. 

Of the number, 1,337 were baptized 
during the mission—607 of them in one 
service at Ewha University, a Methodist 
school in Seoul. 

The mission, conducted at Ewha and 
12 other educational institutions, was led 
by Dr. Harry Denman, general secretary 
of the Board of Evangelism. 


Three Agencies Organize 


Three more Methodist agencies met in 
October to organize for the quadrennium. 

Bishop Glenn R. Phillips of Denver, 
Colo., was elected chairman of the Coin- 
mission on Church Union. He succeeds 
Bishop Frederick B. Newell of New 
York, N.Y., who retired. 

Bishop F. Gerald Ensley of Des 
Moines, Iowa, was elected vice-chairman 
and Charles C. Parlin of New York city 
was named secretary. 

The Commission on Church Union is 
authorized to represent The Methodist 
Church in explorations looking toward 
unification with other church bodies. 

Meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, the Gen- 
eral Committee on Family Life re-elected 
its officers. Bishop Hazen G. Werner of 
Columbus, Ohio, had previously been 
re-elected as chairman of-the committee 
by the Methodist Council of Bishops. 

Other officers are Bishop Eugene M. 
Frank, St. Louis, Mo., vice-chairman; the 
Rev. Edward D. Staples, Nashville, 
Tenn., secretary; and the Rev. Leon 
Smith, Atlanta, Ga., treasurer. 

F. Murray Benson, a Baltimore (Md.) 
attorney, was elected chairman of the 
Board of Publication. He succeeds 
William H. Swiggard of Nashville, 
Tenn., board chairman for 20 years. 

Other officers are Eugene McElvaney, 
Dallas, Tex., vice-chairman; and the Rev. 
Carl Sanders, Richmond, Va., secretary. 

















Ring in the New! 
Retain the Old! 





Order two of 


The Methodist Story 


binders 


and you can do both. 


With one you preserve your 
1960 issues in a handy indexed 
volume. 


With the other you can be- 
gin your 1961 volume. 


When you add the December 
issue to your binder, you have 
a built-in index for the year. 


Price: $1 each postpaid 
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Use the coupon below 


Commission on Promotion and Cultivation 
740 Rush Street 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please send me binders for THE 
Metnopist Story at $1 each. 
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Lovick Pierce, president and publisher 
of the Methodist Publishing House, said 
combined sales for 1959-60 totaled $27,- 
205,272. This was a gain of $1,589,023 
over the previous year. 

The board voted to appropriate $600,- 
000 to be distributed to retired Methodist 
ministers and their dependents. 

(For previous board elections see the 
October Metnopist Story, pp. 39-41, 
and the November issue, pp. 34-6.) 


Support of Missionaries 


Rises With Other Costs 


Like almost everything else, the cost 
of supporting missionaries of The Meth- 
odist Church overseas has risen during 
the last few years. 

Inflation in the United States, and to 
a greater extent in other countries, has 
been pushing the annual 
support figure steadily upward during 


missionary 


the last quadrennium. 

By September, 1960, the inflationary 
squeeze on missionary support dollars 
had reached the point where the Divi- 
sion of World Missions of the Board of 
Missions voted unanimously to increase 
the asking for full support of a mission- 
ary couple from $6,000 annually to 
$7,500. 

This means that churches which have 
been carrying the full support of a mis- 
sionary family as an Advance Special at 
$6,000 a year now will be asked to in- 
crease the amount to $7,500. 

Churches which have had partial sup- 
port will be asked to increase their 
amounts proportionately. For example, a 
church which has supported a single 
missionary at $3,000 a year will be asked 
to increase the amount to $3,750. 

The division now must add $1,500 
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The Methodist Theological School in Ohio is now in- 
structing its first class on its new campus at Stratford, 
Ohio. View at main gate shows building housing class- 
rooms, library and chapel. Buildings are free of debt. 
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from World Service funds to the amount 
from each supporting church in order 
to provide the actual upkeep for each 
missionary couple. Inevitably this could 
mean a reduction in the size of the mis- 
sionary force. 

Many members of the division be- 
lieved that such a reduction should not 
be considered, because in repeated in- 
stances committed and concerned local 
churches are willing and able to pay the 
full cost. 

“Full support” does not mean the sal- 
ary alone of a missionary couple. The 
support includes the cost of travel, hous- 
ing, pension, study grants, furlough ex- 
penses, and medical care. The items 
which ordinarily would be counted as 
salary amount to 67 per cent of the total 
figure. 

A church providing full support for 
a missionary couple or a single mission- 
ary at the former level of $6,000 or 
$3,000 may wish to keep that couple or 
missionary as their own. It may do so 
by two ways. 

One would be to indicate the inten- 
tion of taking the full amount as soon as 
possible and to plan its budget accord- 
ingly. 

The other is to postpone changes in 
budget, but request that the division 
hold the missionary couple or single mis- 
sionary for that church alone and to do 
so for a period of two years. This period 
is provided in order to allow two differ- 
ent budget years in a local church for ab- 
sorbing the increase cost. The division 
will not offer the balance of support to 
any other church within that two-year 
period, if a congregation requests the 
division not to do so. 

A church may decide to keep its level 
of giving at the present rate of $6,000 


a couple or $3,000 a single person a year 
and permit the Division of World Mis- 
sions to offer the balance to another 
church. 

Many congregations carry a portion of 
the support of a couple or a single mis- 
sionary. The division is also eager to 
help each of those congregations find the 
way to work out its plans for missionary 
support which is most helpful in its own 
situation. 

Detailed information about missionary 
support through Advance Specials may 
be obtained from the Advance Depart- 
ment, Division of World Missions, 15th 
Floor, 475 Riverside Dr, New York 27, 
N.Y. 


To Enlist 75 Deaconesses 


In the light of the continuing insufh- 
cient number of new deaconesses (only 
14 in the past two years), the Methodist 
Commission on Deaconess Work has set a 
goal of 75 new deaconesses to be recruited 
in the next three years. 

Since the Methodist deaconess move- 
ment will be 75 years old in 1963, the 
goal represents one new recruit for each 
year of the deaconess movement. 

Plans for recruitment include more 
“deaconess emphasis” programs on college 
campuses, setting up speakers’ bureaus by 
each annual conference deaconess board, 
more extensive participation in Christian 
vocations conferences, and intensifying 
recruitment among high-school-age girls 
through church periodicals and confer- 
ences. 

Miss Betty Ruth Goode, a deaconess 
on the staff of the Centenary Methodist 
Community Center in Nashville, Tenn., 
has been named to assist in recruitment. 

The quadrennial Methodist Deaconess 


The administration building, which also houses classrooms, is at the heart 
of the Ohio seminary’s 69-acre campus. All five buildings are of Georgian 
Colonial architecture. Further construction is planned as enrollment grows 
from the present group of 72 first-year students to a three-year school. 
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Officers of the Commission on Entertainment of the General Conference confer with the 
Rev. Thomas B. Lugg of the Council on World Service and Finance (standing). Others 
|. to r. are the Rev. J. Otis Young, vice-president in charge of program; J}. Wesley Hole, 
secretary; Frank E. Baker, president; and the Rev. Norman L. Conard, vice-president in 
charge of auditorium and facilities. Cities which have extended invitations for the en- 
larged 1964 General Conference include Detroit, Louisville, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and 
Kansas City, Mo. 1964 will mark the 25th anniversary of Methodist unification. 





Convocation will be held May 9-12, at 
Purdue University in Lafayette, Ind. The 
program will be based around the theme, 
“Our Mission Today,” and will have a 
three-fold purpose: To “deepen our faith, 
strengthen our fellowship, and lift our 
sights.” 

There are now 414 deaconesses in ac- 
tive service and 323 retired. In the past 
20 years, 278 deaconesses have been com- 
missioned, 168 are in active service. 


Workers Return to Congo 


More than half of the 110 Methodist 
missionaries evacuated from the Congo in 
July have returned to their posts. The 
number includes almost all of the men 
and many single women. All Methodist 
stations now are being served by mis- 
sionaries on full-time or visitation basis. 

Schools have been reopened at Meth- 
odist centers, some with record enroll- 
ments. The Central Congo Conference 
has held its previously postponed annual 
meeting. Considering the continued 
volatile political situation, Methodist 
work 4s again moving forward vigorously. 

In his latest report, Bishop Newell S. 
Booth writes from Elisabethville that 56 
Methodist missionaries are at work again 
in the Congo, including 16 men in the 
Central Congo Conference (principally 
Kasai province) and 40 men and women 
in the Southern Congo Conference (Ka- 
tanga). The 16 men in Central Congo 
are those who went there with Bishop 
Booth immediately after the Africa Cen- 
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tral Conference in August of last year. 
Bishop Booth reports that 13 new mis- 
sionaries are at language schools just out- 
side the Congo, learning Swahili. They 
will enter the country when possible. 
Other new missionaries are studying in 
Europe prior to leaving for the Congo. 
Twenty of the evacuated missionaries 


still are working or studying in Southern 
Rhodesia, awaiting return. 


Expand Pastor’s Report 


Every pastor of a Methodist charge will 
be asked to report two new items in his 
report to annual conference this year, 
according to the statistical office of the 
Council on World Service and Finance. 

The Rev. Frank E. Shuler, director, 
said the two new items directly relate to 
the quadrennial program as outlined by 
the 1960 General Conference. 

At the request of the Board of Lay 
Activities, each pastor will be asked to 
list the number of known tithers in his 
church or churches. No names are to be 
listed. 

Each pastor will be asked to give the 
average attendance at morning worship 
services of each church and for the pas- 
toral charge. 

These items will be recorded in col 
umns 43-a and 43-b of the statistical sec 
tion of the pastor’s annual report. 

Mr. Shuler said the information re 
garding tithers is needed in connection 
with the projected program of steward- 
ship for this quadrennium. It also will 
stimulate the activity of local commissions 
on stewardship and finance in this area. 

The figure for morning worship at- 
tendance should be helpful to the com- 
mission on worship and the commission 
on membership and evangelism in the 
local church in their work, he said. 





Start With the Family Pew 


Begin 1961 with the family pew. 

This is one way to help Methodists 
seek the spiritual renewal urged by the 
Quadrennial Emphases. It will also help 
them to think in terms of the Christian 
family. 

The first Sunday of January, John 
Wesley’s Covenant Sunday, can be used 
as a Family Sunday—for entire families 
to sit together at worship. It might well 
be a Communion service, with family 
groups receiving the Sacrament together. 

In some churches a Jan. 1 Family 
Sunday may be combined with another 
seasonal date: Student Recognition Day. 
Many family circles will be complete only 
during the holiday season. Other 
churches may find it convenient to ob- 
serve Family Sunday on Jan. 8 or some 
other date near the start of the year. 

Going along with observance of a Fam- 
ily Sunday would be a call for families 
to begin the year in prayer in their 
homes. An appeal could be made also for 
the re-establishment of family altars: 
make the new year a time to begin. 


All of these suggestions relate to phases 
of the Quadrennial Emphases. The pro- 
gram, “Jesus Christ Is Lord,” begins with 
a call to spiritual renewal. It opens with 
these words: 

“The time has come when the people 
called Methodists must give major con- 
cern to their own spiritual life . . . We 
must accept His invitation, ‘Come ye 
apart.’ This command invitation calls us 
to spiritual discipline and discovery. It 
requires regular Bible study and earnest 
prayer. We must undertake these alone, 
with our families, in small groups and in 
the larger fellowship of the church.” 

As 1961 unfolds, the church will be 
led in other plans for deepening our 
spiritual life, especially during Lent. 
Family Sunday at the start of the year 
can be a prelude to that. 

The 1960-64 program also includes 
strong emphasis upon the Christian fam- 
ily. The Christian family program in- 
cludes family worship, grace at meals and 
parents’ groups to study ways to foster 
religious values in the home. 








Pools and Oceans 


Some children were playing on the 
seashore. At one point, the tide and the 
wash of the waves had made a small pool 
in the rocks where the water was shallow 
and warm. Two children were playing in 
this pool, and three others were dashing 
into the waves along the shore and 
plunging into the surf. One of them 
called to the two in the little pool and 
said “Come on out and swim in the 
ocean!” 

There are churches that are like that 
little pool; created by the tides of the 
ocean of the fellowship of concern for 
the world that is the Church of Jesus 
Christ, but now quite secluded in warm 
shallow self-contentment. And there are 
Christians who are perfectly content to 
splash around in such a little pool; limit- 
ing their Christian activity to the secluded 
pool of their own particular congregation. 
They need to hear someone call to them 
“Come on out and swim in the ocean!” 

Participation in the Church means 
more than just relationship to a local con- 
gregation. In fact, one that concentrates 
too completely on the activities of its own 
enterprises and loses touch with the surg- 
ing life of the Church that reaches 
around the world is apt to get stagnant 
and actually be an unhealthy spiritual in- 


fluence on the lives of those who partici- 
pate in its sheltering activities. The 
church that does not subject its people to 
the dashing waves of Christian world 
challenge does not fulfill its true purpose. 

That is why I recommend strongly to 
all the Christian people who make 
up our churches as full participation 
in the world mission of the church as pos- 
sible. Not to be involved in the mission 
program of the church because of the de- 
mands of the local congregation—how- 
ever urgent they may be—is to splash 
around in an isolated pool. That is why 
it seems to me that every Methodist 
Christian should be a concerned student 
of the world mission program of his 
church, and a contributor in some way to 
that program. That is why it seems to me 
that every Methodist church should have 
a vital place in its program for educa- 
tion about the mission program of the 
church and a substantial place in its 
financial program for its support. 

Basic to this participation is the sup- 
port of the World Service and Confer- 
ence Benevolences which are the oppor- 
tunities afforded every Methodist Chris- 
tian to be a part of the continuing pro- 
grams of Methodist world missions. But 
beyond this, there are the exciting oppor- 


Benevolence Report 


Benevolence Funds 


World Service 
(Year's apportionment 
$15,000 


General Advance 


Specials 


One Great Hour 
of Sharing 


Fellowship of Suffering 
and Service 


Race Relations Day* 
Methodist Student Day* 
TV-Radio Ministry 
Chile Relief 
Administrative Funds 
Episcopal Fund 


(Year's apport 
$1 759,800) 


000) 


November 
1959 


$ 956,519 


466,762 
8,729 


231,654 


16,141 


131,010 


tunities to have special Advance projects 
in the world mission of the church that 
identify in personal relationships the 
money involved. Projects are available for 
as low as $10—and they extend to in- 
clude the support of particular mission- 
aries, or the assistance in building par- 
ticular churches or schools at points of 
critical need in the world. 

So I say to any church leader who 
reads this—and to all Methodist Chris- 
tians who read this—if you have been 
spending too much time splashing around 
in the isolated pool of your own church, 
come on out and swim in the ocean. 


—Ralph Taylor Alton 


Bishop Alton has supervision of the Wis- 
consin Area. This article first appeared 
in the November (1960) Wisconsin Area 
News Edition of Together in the column, 
“The Bishop Writes.” 


Youth Fund Increases 


Giving to the Methodist Youth Fund 
has increased every year since it was 
started 19 years ago. This past fiscal year 
the total reached $814,341. 

This was an increase of $41,270 over 
the previous fiscal year. 

The fund, contributed by Methodist 
youths, helps missions, Christian educa- 
tion, and youth work around the world. 


+15.12 


+31.89 
— 3.92 
—26.48 


+ 2.20 


General Administration 41,725 +41.97 
ionment 


(Year's a 
$882,821) 


Interdenominational Co- 
eperation Fund 
ment $551,764) 


The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. Figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance except that those 
marked (*) are from the treasurer of the Board of Education. 
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Loan Library 





Books recently added to the 
Board of Missions Library are listed 
below. Pastors and laymen desiring 
to borrow books and other material 
write: Mrs. Elsie Lund, assistant 
librarian, Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, N.Y. Books are mailed free; 
borrower pays return postage. 


Allen, Yorke, A Seminary Survey: a List- 
ing and Review of the Activities of the 
Theological Schools, ete. 

Asquith, Glenn H., Lively May I Walk: 
Devotions for the Golden Years. 

Baker, James Chamberlain, The First Wes- 
ley Foundation: An Adventure in Chris- 
tian Higher Education. 

Baldwin, A. Graham and others, editors, 
Commitment and the School Community. 

Barclay, William, A Book of Everyday 
Prayers. 

Baxter, Edna M., Teaching the New Testa- 
ment. 

Beek, M. A., 
Testament. 

Bennett, John C., 
munism Today. 

Boyd, Malcolm, Focus: Rethinking the 
Meaning of Our Evangelism. 

Braden, Charles Samuel, The World’s Re- 
ligions: A Short History. 

Chandler, Edgar H. S., The High Tower 
of Refuge. 

Christian Mission Today, The (Symposium 
sponsored by Joint Section of Education 
and Cultivation; 21 Protestant leaders 
are contributors). 

Clemes, Gene Phillips, Drum Call of Hope. 

Cleveland, Harlan and others, The Overseas 
Americans. 

Conference on Evaluation in Christian Edu- 
cation, Evaluation and Christian Educa- 


A Journey Through the Old 


Christianity and Com- 


tion. 

Copeland, Kenneth W., A Primer of Be- 
liefs for Methodist Laymen, Concerning 
Christian Experience and Life. 

Davies, W. D., Paul and Rabbinic Judaism: 
Some Rabbinic Elements in Pauline The- 
ology. 

De Wolf, L. Harold, The Enduring Mes- 
sage of the Bible. 

Duvall, Sylvanus M., Before You Marry. 

Earle, Clifford J.. How To Help an Al- 
coholic. 

Elfers, R., editor, Impact, The Exploration 
of an Idea. 

Emerick, Samuel, 
Methodism. 

Fadiman, Clifton, The Lifetime Reading 
Plan. 

Felton, Ralph A., The Pulpit and the Plow. 

Ferguson, Rowena, Everywhere: A Look 
at the World-wide Church. 


Spiritual Renewal for 
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Gealy, Fred Daniel, Let Us Break Bread 
Together: Communion Meditations for 
the Church Year. 

Goldsen, Rose K., What College Students 
Think. 

Goodall, A Decisive 
Hour for the Christian Mission. 

Grant, Frederick C., Basic Christian Beliefs. 

Habein, Margaret L., Spotlight on the Col- 
lege Student. 


Norman and others. 


Hanson, Earl Parker, Puerto Rico: Land of 
Wonders. 

Harland, Gordon, The Thought of Reinhold 
Niebuhr. 

Harrisson, Tom, editor, The Peoples of 
Sarawak. 

Hatch, John, Africa Today and Tomorrow. 

Hogg, William Richey, One World, One 
Mission. 

Hooton, Caradine R., What Shall We Say 
About Alcohol? 

Hu, Chang-tu and others, China: Its Peo- 
ple, Its Society, Its Culture. 

Inoguchi, Rikihei and others, The Divine 
Wind: Japan’s Kamikaze Force in World 
War II. 

Jarman, Walton M., compiler, O Taste and 
See: Selections of Scripture Arranged for 
Daily Personal Devotions. 

Jefferson, Charles E., The Best of Charles 
E. Jefferson. 

Jurji, Edward J., editor, The Ecumenical 
Era in Church and Society: a Symposium 
in Honor of John A. Mackay. 

Kawai, Kazuo, Japan’s American Interlude. 

Kemp, Charles F., The Pastor and Com- 
munity Resources. 

Kennedy, Gerald, The Parables: Sermons on 
the Stories Jesus Told. 

Kierkegaard, Séren, Fear and Trembling and 
the Sickness Unto Death. 

Laymon, Charles M., The Message of the 
Bible. 

Lee, Robert, The Social Sources of Church 
Unity. 

Le Tourneau, R. G., Mover of Men and 
Mountains: the Autobiography of R. G. 
Le Tourneau. 

Luccock, Robert E., The Power of His 
Name: a Book of Sermons. 

MacDonald, Murdo Ewen, The Need to 
Believe. 

Maritain, Jacques, The Responsibility of the 
Artist. 

Marney, Carlyle, Beggars in Velvet. 

Mathews, James K., Eternal Values in a 
World of Change. 

McGavran, Donald Anderson, 
Churches Grow: the New Frontiers of 
Mission. 

McLeister, Ira Ford and Nicholson, Roy 
Stephen, editors, History of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church of America. 

Million, Elmer G., Your Faith and Your 
Life Work. 

Molland, Elinar, Christendom: the Chris- 
tian Churches, Their Doctrines, Consti- 
tutional Forms and Ways of Worship. 

Morris, Harriett, The Art of Korean Cook- 
ing. 

Morrison, James Dalton, editor, Master- 
pieces of Religious Verse. 


How 


Muckle, J. Yeoman, Isaiah 1-39. 

Neill, Stephen, Brothers of the Faith. 

Perkins, William A., When We Work To- 
gether. 

Pieters, Albertus, The Seed of Abraham: 
a Biblical Study of Israel, the Church, 
and the Jew. 

Rand, Austin L. and Fleming, Robert L. 
Birds from Nepal. 

Rosengrant, John and others, Assignment: 
Overseas. 

Rutenborn, Guenter, The Sign of Jonah: a 
Play in Nine Scenes. 

Scott, Roland W., editor, Ways of Evange- 
lism: Some Principles and Methods of 
Evangelism in India. 

Sergeant, Elizabeth Shepley, Robert Frost: 
The Trial by Existence. 

Sheean, Vincent, Nehru: the Years of 
Power. 

Spike, Robert W., Safe in Bondage: An 
Appraisal of the Church's 
America. 

Stein, Maurice R., The Eclipse of Commu- 
nity. 

Steward, Albert N., Manual of Vascular 
Plants of the Lower Yangtze Valley, 
China. 

Talbot, Phillips, editor, A Select Bibli- 
ography: Asia, Africa, Eastern Europe, 
Latin 

Tatum, Noreen Dunn, A Crown of Service 
CA Story of Woman’s Work in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, 
1878-1940). 

Thexton, S. Clive, Isaiah 40-66. 

Thomas, Ethel, The Industrial School— 
Escuela Sara Alarcon. 

Thompson, T. K., editor, Stewardship in 
Contemporary Theology. 

Tillich, Paul, The Shaking of the Founda- 
tions. 

Trueblood, Elton, Confronting Christ. 

United States, Department of Agriculture, 
Power to Produce: The Yearbook of Agri- 
culture, 1960. 

Versteeg, Robert John, The Gracious Calling 
of the Lord. 
Ward, Barbara, 
the World. 

Ways, Max, Beyond Survival. 

Weatherhead, Leslie D., His Life and Ours: 
the Significance for Us of the Life of 
Jesus. 

Weatherhead, Leslie D., In Quest of a King- 
dom. 

Weatherhead, Leslie D., The Transforming 
Friendship: a Book About Jesus and Our- 
selves. 

Webster, Douglas, Into All the World. 

Wernecke, Herbert H., Christmas Customs 
Around the World. 

Williams, Oscar, editor, A Little Treasury 
of American Poetry. 

Winn, Albert C., The Acts of the Apostles. 

Wittke, Carl, William Nast, Patriarch of 
German Methodism. 

Woman’s Division of Christian Service, To 
Covenant or Not to Covenant. 


Mission to 


America. 


from 


Five Ideas That Change 
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Church Giving Increases 


Church members in 49 Protestant and 
Eastern Orthodox bodies in the United 
States gave $2,407,464,641 to their 
churches in 1959. 

This figure is contained in a report re- 
leased by the Department of Stewardship 
and Benevolence of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

A breakdown of the total shows $428,- 
591,900 given for benevolences and $1,- 
978,676,692 for congregational 
operations. 

The Methodist Church with $52.18 
contributed per member stands in forty- 
second place among the churches. Head- 
ing the list is the Free Methodist Church 
with $269 per member. The Wesleyan 
Methodist Church is in second place 
with $228. 

Giving in 1959 was 4.6 
higher than that for 1958. 


local 


per cent 


Fund Aids Church Building 


Almost $630,000 has been loaned to 
churches by the Methodist Investment 
Fund since it was organized in March, 
1960. 

The fund was set up by the Division 
of National Missions of the Methodist 
Board of Missions to receive funds for in- 
vestment from Methodist institutions, or- 





ganizations and individuals. The money 
then is loaned to Methodist churches 
throughout the United States for build- 
ing purposes. 

Almost $380,000 has been put in by 
investors, including annual conference 
agencies, homes for the aged, Goodwill 
Industries, magazines, city mission so- 
cieties, and individuals. Two investments 
have been received from individuals in 
Africa. 

In granting the latest loans, administra- 
tors have placed all available money in 
church building loans. It is the policy of 
the fund to lend money as rapidly as pos- 
sible because of the huge backlog of loan 
applications. 

H. Conwell Snoke, general secretary 
of the Division of National Missions and 
president of the fund, has stressed the 
need for additional investments. “In- 
vestors realize that when they put their 
money into the Methodist Investment 
Fund they are not only helping to meet 
desperate church extension needs but will 
be receiving a very favorable interest re- 
turn,” he said. 

The current interest rate to investors is 
5 per cent. The fund now makes no loan 
of more than $25,000 to any one church 
and asks the church to pay 5% per cent 
interest. Investments of $1,000 or more 
are sought from any Methodist source. In- 
quiries about investing in the fund may 


A new Bible is presented to Mrs. Ruth Assemheimer and son, Billy, of Fort Myers, Fla., 
by a representative of the American Bible Society. The society had offered to replace all 
Bibles that had been lost or damaged by Hurricane Donna. L. to r. are the Rev. T. New- 
ton Wise, regional distribution secretary of the society; Billy, Mrs. Assemheimer; the 
Rev. John Few, pastor of Wesley Methodist Church, Fort Myers, and the Rev. E. S. An- 
derson, president of the Ministerial Association of Fort Myers and a Baptist minister. 
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Make Plans to Use 
‘The Future Is Now’ 


Now available and ready to help 
your church understand World 
Service better is the audio-visual 
package, The Future Is Now. 

Early 1961 is the time to use 
this new resource. Make plans now 
to have film showings and discus- 
sions of World Service in the com- 
missions, the official board and at 
an all-church meeting. 

Films are to be ordered from 
Cokesbury Stores. The complete 
package sells for $45. The six film- 
strips are sold together for $12.50 
and the motion picture is priced at 
$35. Until Feb. 1 the complete 
package may be purchased for $35 
($10 for the filmstrips and $25 for 
the film). 

Most district superintendents 
have the audio-visuals for loan. 

For full details, see the December 
Mertrnopist Story, pages | 1-18. 











be addressed to Mr. Snoke, Division of 
National Missions, 1701 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. 


Oslo to Host Methodists 
The tenth World Methodist Confer- 


ence will be held in Oslo, Norway, 
August 17-25, 1961. Expectations are 
that 1,000 American Methodists either 
as delegates or visitors will attend. 

The Second Assembly of the World 
Federation of Methodist Women will 
be held in Oslo on the three days pre- 
ceding the conference. 

Delegates from The Methodist Church 
to the world conference will include 
all bishops, active and retired, all board 
and commission secretaries, and the 75 
members of the World Methodist Coun- 
cil. Also, eight delegates and eight re- 
serves from each episcopal area, 63 rep- 
resentatives from the Woman’s Division, 
and 50 youth delegates will attend. 

The general theme of the conference 
will be “New Life in the Spirit.” 

On their way to the Oslo Conference, 
the youth delegation will travel in two 
or three seminar groups, spending time 
with church and civic leaders in various 
countries of Europe. 

A committee has been named to make 
recommendations about the youth dele- 
gation. Persons of high school and col- 
age who desire appointment as 
youth delegates should direct their in- 
quiries and requests for application forms 
to the chairman of that committee, the 
Rev. Joseph W. Bell, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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PEACE AND Power, Symposium. Board 
of Christian Social Concerns. $1. 


This thoughtful book addresses itself 
to one of the key factors in any prospect 
for peace in the 60s: power. 

Authors of the nine chepters deal with 
the problems of power both from the 
viewpoint of the Christian ideal and the 
realities of international politics. It in- 
cludes chapters on the United Nations 
and military influence. 

The final chapter, “Power and Deci- 
sion,” suggests what the Christian can 
do both as an individual and acting 
through his church. 

Contributors include the Rev. Daniel 
E. Taylor, former general secretary of 
the Board of World Peace, and members 
of the staff of the Division of Peace and 
World Order of the Board of Christian 
Social Concerns. The book will be use- 
ful for study through local commissions 


COUNSELING STUDENTS 


) 90 Director OF INFORMATION AND 


PUBLICATIONS 
Division of Higher Education 


PO Box 871 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Please send me: 


tions of The Methodist Church, 
U.S.A., 1960-61. Free. 


So... You're Choosing a College. 





! 
! 
1 
! 
! 
1 ! 
! ! 
! 
| ____ Directory of Educational Institu- | 
1 ! 
1 1 
! 
} 99 copies free, 100 for $4. 
| ____. Should You Attend a Methodist 
College? 99 copies free, addi- | 
; tional copies 100 for $4. ! 
| ~~ Counselor’s Guide to Methodist ! 
: Schools, Colleges, and Uni- | 
! versities. 1 copy free, 100 for | 
$20. 
| ____ Defining the Methodist Student 
! 
! 
t 
! 
! 
! 
! 
| 
! 


Movement. Free. 
___.. Wesley Foundations. 1 copy free, 


100 for $20. 

____ Professional Student Christian 
W ork. Free. 

___. Planning a Career? Why Not 


| 
I 
| 
! 
! 
! 
1 
| 
| 
: 
Consider Service in Methodist ! 
Higher Education? 100 copies | 

free, additional copies 100 for 

$2. ' 

____ Would I Make a Good Minister? | 
50 copies free, additional copies | 

100 for $2.50. 

____ How to Become a Methodist Min- | 
ister. Free. ' 

1 

! 

! 

! 

! 

1 

! 

! 

! 

! 
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new publications 


2 work of the church 


just out 


on Christian social concerns as well as 
for individual reading. 


for t 


Order from: Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, 
D.C., or from the Cokesbury Store serv- 
ing your territory. 


ADVANCE SpecrALs LEAFLETS. Board of 
Missions. Free. 


Two new editions of one of the most 
popular types of leaflets on General Ad- 
vance Specials have come off the press. 
Both tell what small Advance gifts ($5 
to $50) can do in home and overseas 
mission fields. 

Invest Small Amount . . . Receive Big 
Dividend tells what small gifts will do 
overseas. 

$10 to $50 outlines what can be done 
for small amounts in home missions. 

These leaflets are especially valuable 


STUDY BOOKS 


Board of Education 
PO Box 871 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


00 
Metuoptst StuDENT MOVEMENT 


Please send me: 





ley Robb. $1. 
___.. The Church: Its Origin and Task, 
by Albert E. Barnett. $1. 
Amount enclosed 


Name 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
1 
| 
| 
| 
An Inquiry into Faith, by J. Wes- 
| 
| 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
1 
! 
! 
| 
! 





SUNDAY NIGHT SERVICES 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
Board of Education 
PO Box 871 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Please send me: 


! 

! 

: 

| ____ What Happens in Your Church 
I on Sunday Nights? (8433-B). 
Free. 

| __ Sunday Night Is Family Night 
; (8432-B). Free. 

| __ Steps in Starting a Methodist 
' Sunday Evening Fellowship in 
} Your Church (8435-B). Free. 
| ___ Together We Share in the Meth- 
‘ odist Sunday Evening Fellow- 
' ship (8442-B). Free. 

i 

\ 

' 

1 

I 

i 

! 


Name 













for small churches, for classes and other 
groups, and for individuals. 

Several new Advance leaflets have been 
produced in connection with the Board 
of Missions’ 1960-64 quadrennial pro- 
gram, “Our Mission Today.” These 
leaflets describe the need for Advance 
Specials in both home and overseas phases 
of the program. 

Among the new titles are: Share in 
Advance Specials, Division of National 
Missions; Methodism at Work in Alaska; 
Argentina: Land of Decision; Southern 
Rhodesia: Land of Decision; Will you 
Support a Missionary?; Pakistan: Land 
of Decision; The Chinese-in-Dispersion: 
People Facing Decision. 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
13th Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, N.Y. 


West Pakistan, by Helen C. Rockey. 
Board of Missions. Free. 
This is one of the new “Methodists in 
a Land of Decision” series. The leaflets 
tell of the opportunities and challenges 
confronting Methodism in the “Lands of 
Decision” for 1960-64. 


| RACE RELATIONS SUNDAY 


{ Service DEPARTMENT 
Board of Education 
PO Box 871 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 
Please send me: 

—_— Service of Worship. Free. 
—_— Offering Envelopes. Free. 
__ Invest Now in Their Future bul- 
letin insert. Free. 
anise posters to pastors serving 
more than one church. Free. 


DD i Sika Sexdn bin Pedaeccaen Oe 
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! 
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! 
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EVERY MEMBER VISITATION 

‘ane _ 

DEPARTMENT OF STEWARDSHIP AND 

FINANCE 

General Board of Lay Activities 

740 Rush St. 
; Chicago 11, Til. 
! 
| Please send me: 
! 
! 
| 
1 
! 
1 
i 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
i 
! 
! 
1 
! 
! 
1 
i 
! 
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—__. Packet No. 135, containing new 
EMV manual No. 
sample pieces. $1. 


101 and 


____. Every Member Visitation Manual ' 
(No. 101), 1960 edition. 75¢, 12 | 
for $7.50, 100 for $60. 

—__ Program Building worksheets 
(No. 118). 20¢, 12 for $1.75, 
100 for $7.50. 


Name 


Address 


! 

! 

! 

! 

! 

1 

! 

' 

Amount Enclosed _--_—__; 
. ! 
! 

! 

! 

i 

! 

i 
i 
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MISSIONS 


Epirort1aAL DEPARTMENT 

Methodist Board of Missions 

175 Riverside Dr. Room 1301 

New York 27, N.Y 

Please send me: 

____ Manual for the Commission on 
Missions. 35¢, 4 for $1. 

__. Mission Work Book for Confer- 
ence Boards and Missionary 
Secretaries. $1. 

Our Mission Today literature rack. 
$1. 

___. Methodist Missions in Africa. 10¢, 
12 for $1, 100 for $8. 

Christianity and the New Japan. 
5¢, 12 for 50¢, 100 for $4. 

___.. Indian Missions, Romance of. 
10¢, 12 for $1, 100 for $8. 

____Missionary Literature Order List. 
Free. 

__.. Southern Rhodesia, Land of De- 
cision. Free. 

____. Chinese-in-dispersion. Free. 

_. Argentina, Land of Decision. 
Free. 

___.. West Pakistan, Land of Decision. 
Free. 

Name 


Address 


What Methodism faces in Pakistan, a 
Muslim land with unusual opportunities 
for Christian evangelism, is told by the 
wife of the bishop of the Pakistan Epis- 


copal Area, Bishop Clement D. Rockey. 


Mrs. Rockey describes the programs of 


Methodism in education, medicine, 
evangelism, agriculture and village re- 
habilitation. She discusses the growing 
ecumenical work and presents the needs 
facing Methodism in the next four years. 

The leaflet is illustrated and has a map 
showing the main centers of Methodist 
work. 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
13th Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, N.Y. 


SouTHERN Ruopesia, by Eunice E. 

Dodge. Board of Missions. Free. 

One in the new “Methodists in a 
Land of Decision” series, this leaflet tells 
why Southern Rhodesia was chosen as 
a Land of Decision for 1960-64. The 
present situation of Rhodesia Methodism 
is outlined under such headings as “A 
Responsive People,” “A Favorable Gov- 
ernment” and “A Progressive Church.” 

What needs to be done in the next 
few years is discussed under these head- 
ings: “A Partnership to Be Achieved,” 
“A Program to Be Implemented” and “A 
Challenge to Be Met.” 

The writer is the wife of the bishop 
of the Lourengo Marques episcopal area, 
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PICTURE PACKETS 


’ AN Services 

Methodist Board of Missions 

13th floor 

175 Riverside Dr. 

New York 27, N.Y. 

Please send me: 

___. Argentina picture packet. $1.50 
each. 

Chinese-in-Dispersion 

packet. $1.50. 

—___. Pakistan picture 
each. 

____ Southern Rhodesia picture packet. 
$1.50 each. 


picture 


packet. $1.50 


Amount Enclosed 
Name 


Address 


PENSIONS 


GENERAL Board OF PENSIONS 

740 Rush St. 

Chicago 11, Il. 

Please send me: 

____. Optional Death Benefit Program. 
ree. 

Name 


Address 


Bishop Ralph E. Dodge, and editor of the 
Africa Christian Advocate. There are il- 
lustrations and a map showing Method- 
ist centers. 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
13th Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, N.Y. 


1961 Prayer CaAvenpar. Board of Mis- 
sions. 60¢, 3 copies for $1.50. 

This is a basic tool for any person or 
group in The Methodist Church inter- 
ested in the missionary cause. Commis- 
sions on missions, Woman’s Societies 
of Christian Service, pastors and laymen 
are encouraged to obtain one or more 
copies. This joint publication of the 
Board of Missions and its divisions has 
grown in popularity each year, and the 
1960 Prayer Calendar was sold out com- 
pletely last June (more than 50,000). 

The 1961 Prayer Calendar presents 
the projects and commissioned workers of 
all divisions of the Board of Missions. It 
also includes the names of officers, elected 
staff members, and bishops overseas. 
Names of workers appear on their birth- 
days as well as in the alphabetical ad- 
dress list. Projects are listed in a geo- 
graphic-alphabetical order. 

Twelve sketches illustrate mission 
work, and detailed maps show the geo- 
graphic position of the projects. 


The 1961 Prayer Calendar lists 16 
uses for the calendar, including personal 
prayers and group prayers, in worship 
services and program meetings, as a re- 
source for lists of mission workers, as 
a reference booklet and as a gift. 


Order from: Literature Headquarters, 


7820 Reading Rd., Cincinnati 37, Ohio. 


An Inourry Into Farrn, by J. Wesley 
Robb. Methodist Student Movement, 
Board of Education. $1. 

This refreshing and honest book is 
written especially for those on college 
campuses. Its direct appeal is to the think- 
er, the inquirer, the doubter. 

Young adults, students, and older 
youths who are in discussion or study 
groups will find this 119-page book a 
valuable aid. Part I concerns “Interpreting 
the Faith,” part II, “Applying the Faith.” 

J. Wesley Robb is chairman of the 
Department of Religion at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 


Order from: Methodist Student Move- 
ment, Board of Education, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Tue Cuurcu: Irs Oricin Ann TAsK, 
by Albert E. Barnett. Methodist Stu- 
dent Movement, Board of Education. 
$1. 

Here is a thoughtful study of biblical 
sources for an understanding of the 
Christian Church. It is a guide to direct 
study of the New Testament itself: Je- 
sus’ relation to the beginning of the 
Church, the Lukan view of Christian be- 
ginnings, Paul’s view of the Church, the 
Church in Revelation, and a study of 
continuity—the Church and the Old 
Testament faith. 

Groups studying the Church, or wish- 
ing a relevant theme for New Testament 
study, will find this 101-page book a stim- 
ulating guide. 

The author is a noted New Testament 
teacher, now at Emory University. 


Order from: Methodist Student Move- 
ment, Board of Education, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


From Youts To ADULTHOOD (2451-B). 

Board of Education. Free. 

This new leaflet sets -forth the 
churches’ responsibility to take seriously 
the challenge of making the Gospel rele- 
vant to persons beyond high-school age. 

Under legislation adopted by the 1960 
General Conference, the age grouping for 
those in transition between youth and 
adulthood has been lowered to 21. 
From Youth to Adulthood suggestions 
are made of possible ways to organize 
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young persons in these transitional years. 


Order from: Service Department, 
Methodist Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Apu.ts THrouGH THE Mipp_e YEARS. 
(4210-B). Board of Education. Free. 
This guide will be of interest to work- 

ers with adults in the Christian educa- 

tion program of any church. 

It includes ideas on how to start adult 
study groups, a list of study units offered 
by The Methodist Church, and sugges- 
tions for group activity. 

There are lists of resource books, 
films and leaflets that will be useful in 
starting adult groups and getting them 
going. 


Order from: Service Department, 
Board of Education, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 


You Asxkep? Board of Hospitals and 

Homes. Free. 

This 16-page information booklet de- 
scribes the work and organization of the 
Methodist Board of Hospitals and Homes. 

It will be useful to any person or group 
particularly interested in the outreach 
of our church through its institutions of 
helping and healing. 


Order from: Board of Hospitals and 
Homes, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Dany Biste Reapincs—1961. American 
Bible Society. One copy free. Others 
2¢ each, 100 for 60¢. 

This two-color folder lists daily read- 
ings from the Bible for each day of the 
1961 calendar year. 

Special days in the church calendar 
are listed and some background on the 
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JANUARY 1961 


work of the American Bible Society is 
given also. 


Order from: American Bible Society, 


450 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


BiuerRInt FoR New CuurcHes IN 
Japan. Interboard Committee for 
Christian Work in Japan. Free. 

This leaflet tells how the United 
Church of Christ of Japan (of which 
Methodism is a part) undertakes a job 
that it has in common with every Ameri- 
can denomination—church extension. 

Through the story of one pioneer con- 
gregation in the city of Shimamatsu, the 
leaflet shows that Japanese Christians are 
giving sacrificially to extend the church 
in their land. Suggestions are given as to 
how American Methodists can support 
Japanese Christians financially in their 
church extension task. 

Order from: Editorial 
13th Floor, 475 Riverside 
Yor 27, B.Y. 


Department, 


Dr., New 


THE BIBLE 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 

440 Park Ave. South 

New York 16, N.Y. 

Please send me: 

—_— Now in More Than 1,100 Tongues 
(G-650). Free. 

Posters of the Bible 

World (G-592). 


Teaching 
Around the 
$1.25 a set. 

How to Read the Bible (G-627). 
10¢. 


Daily Bible Reading for 
(U-139). 2¢, 100 for 60¢. 

The Bible in the Home (U-104). 
2¢, 100 for $1. 

Where to Look in the Bible (U- 
4). 1¢, 100 for 50¢. 

For Young People, Too... A 
Book to Be Read (U-144). 2¢, 
100 for $1. 

Forty Favorite Chapters in Your 
Bible (U-106). 1¢, 100 for 50¢. 

Stories of the Bible (U-113). 2¢. 
100 for $1. 

Ven and Women of the Bible (U- 
109). 1¢, 100 for 50¢. 

My Reading Record (U-19). 2¢, 
100 for $1. 

Songs, Prayers & Benedictions of 
the Bible (SS-22). 1¢ each. 
Picture Map: The Bible in Many 

Lands (G-559). $1. 

A Ready Reference History of 
the English Bible (U-13). 25¢ 
each. 


1961 


Name 


Address 


Jesus Curist, tHe LicHr OF THE 
Wortp. World Council of Churches. 
50¢, 10-99 copies, 35¢ each, 100 or 
more copies, 25¢ each. 

This 76-page booklet has been pre- 
pared for study prior to the Third As- 
sembly of the World Council of 
Churches in New Delhi, India, Nov. 18 
to Dec. 6. 

The pre-assembly booklet is designed 
for use in local churches. It contains a 
discussion of the assembly theme and 
Bible studies to enable churches all over 
the world to participate in preparation 
for the assembly. 

Through the generosity of a Method 
ist layman, the book has been presented 
to every Methodist minister in the 
United States. 


Order from: World Council of 
Churches, Room 439, 475 Riverside Dr., 
New York 27, N.Y. 


Use these Easy Order Blanks! 





PRAYER AND DEVOTION 


Tue Uprer Room 
1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 
Please send me: 
—__—._ Upper Room Disciplines. $1, 12 
for $10. 
Easter Carols. 20¢, 6 for $1, 100 
for $12. 
Lenten Meditations for Youth. 
20¢, 6 for $1, 100 for $12.50. 
Priests, Prophets and Pioneers, 
by Gerald H. Kennedy. 35¢, 3 
for $1. 
Symbols, Signposts of Devotion. 
50¢, 12 for $5. 
God’s Windows. 20¢, 12 for $2. 
Family Worship for Special Days. 
35¢, 3 for $1. 
The Student at Prayer, 75¢, 12 for 
$7.50. 
Prayers of the Early Church. 75¢, 
12 for $7.50. 
Prayers of the Middle 
12 for $7.50. 
Youth at 
$7.50. 
Teach Me to Pray. 35¢, 3 for $1. 
The Upper Room (January-Feb- 
ruary issues). 10 or more to one 
address, 7¢ each. 
El Aposento Alto (Spanish 
Upper Room). 10 or more to 
one address, 7¢ each. 


Ages. 75¢, 


Prayer. 75¢, 12 for 


Envelopes for remailing The 
Upper Room or El Aposento 
Alto. 1¢ each in lots of 10. 


Amount enclosed 


Name 


Address . 








a 
Lay Leaders’ Workshops Work! 


The idea: 


Workshops to enlist new workers 
and help those at district and local 
church levels proved successful in 
the Denver District. 


Two years ago the district and asso- 
ciate lay leader of the Denver District 
met to consider what could be done to 
enlist a larger number of workers and to 
help those already working in the district 
and local church levels. 

Metropolitan Denver has 42 churches. 
This meant that 42 chairmen must be 
reached, one from each of the then four 
mandatory and two optional commis- 
sions, if all commissions were function- 
ing in all churches. It also meant that 
a minimum of four persons from each 
of these commissions probably would 
need to be reached. 

The district board of lay activities felt 
that it would be possible and practical 
to gather together the chairmen from 
several commissions from six or seven 
churches into a workshop. These could 
be selected because of their geographical 
location to eliminate travel problems. An 
evening could be planned around giving 
directions, counsel and, in some _in- 
stances, helping to plan a program for 
the local church commission. 

We divided the metropolitan Denver 
district into seven sections with a mini- 
mum of six churches in each section and, 
in two instances, seven churches. 

Each of the associate lay leaders was 
assigned a commission as his responsi- 
bility and asked to prepare an evening’s 
discussion of that commission’s work. 

Advance publicity was sent to churches 
explaining about the workshops and ask- 
ing co-operation in getting at least the 
chairman and one other member from 
each commission to the workshops. 

The district lay leader presided over 
the meetings, held on Tuesday and 
Thursday nights. The district superin- 
tendent gave a short devotional message; 
then the group was divided into classes, 
each individual going to the commission 
workshop in which he was interested. 

An hour and 10 minutes was spent in 
classwork and a discussion period. Then 
the classes reassembled as one group. 


48 


ul 


worked 


for 
us 


A report on work accomplished and ques- 
tions not answered in classes were pre- 
sented to the group. 

Summing up the results of the work- 
shops it was found that more than 300 
attended during the July 19-Aug. 11 
period. Of these, 156 came for the first 
time and did not know the work of the 
commissions. There were 67 chairmen 
of commissions present for the first time. 

We all feel that this service given by 
the district board of lay activities has 
strengthened the commission work great- 
ly in local churches. We recommend it 
highly to other districts within the struc- 
ture of The Methodist Church. 

T. Bruce McDrvrrt, superintendent 
HarLey BoLanpeRr, district lay leader 
Denver District 


Alcohol Study Clicks 

The idea: 
Courses based on Stumbling Block 
.. . have created tremendous inter- 


est in the alcohol problem through- 
out the entire state of Oregon. 


Oregon churches have been making 
excellent use of the 1960-61 Methodist 
Mission Study book, Stumbling Block: A 
Study of Alcohol and Christian Respon- 
sibility. 

The entire State of Oregon has been 
greatly stimulated in its study of alcohol 
problems through the efforts of Gordon 
Raney, committee consultant on alcohol 
education for the State of Oregon Educa- 
tion Committee. 

Mr. Raney is teaching in missions 
schools in many Methodist churches in 
Oregon. He also was the principal leader 
for the “Stumbling Block” course in the 
Methodist Leadership Training School of 
Greater Portland last fall. He has had a 
solid six-month schedule of Sunday en- 
gagements and has conducted many 
week-night classes as well. 

Mr. Raney also taught the class on 
“Alcohol and Christian Responsibility” 
at the School of Missions and Christian 
Service of the Oregon Conference 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service at 
Camp Magruder in July. The enthusiastic 
response to that class is one of the major 
reasons for the tremendous interest in the 


Stumbling Block courses in churches 
throughout Oregon. 
MerepitH A. Groves 
Executive Secretary 
Oregon Conference 
Co-ordinating Council 


Churches Show Appreciation 


The idea: 
Public acknowledgement for work 
well done—for all-out swpport of 
Y church activities—is finding ex- 
pression in churches through “Ap- 
preciation Sundays.” 





With a desire to express its gratitude 
for the support given to church activities 
by newspapers and the radio and tele- 
vision stations, churches in the State of 
Iowa held a “Communications Sunday” 
honoring these media. 

An outline of the support given and 
of its tremendous value to church affairs 
was distributed in attractive leaflet form 
to some 60,000 Iowans attending church 
on “Communications Sunday.” 

Clippings were displayed on church 
bulletin boards and local editors and 
radio and TV personnel were honored. 

In Yreka, Calif., an “Appreciation 
Sunday” was set aside to honor the 9 
per cent of its membership which had 
joined the church before 1940. Each 
member received a certificate. 

In the group were 12 who had been 
m-mbers for more than 40 years, one 
member having joined 62 years before. 


Church Serves Air Base 


The idea: 


To recruit members from person- 
nel at nearby S.A.C. Air Base, 
First Church, Plattsburg, N.Y., set 


up a systematic training program. 


A congregation unique in its cosmo- 
politan nature now is developing at First 
Church. 

We are located very close to the 
Strategic Air Command Base and have 
worked hard to establish contact with the 
men and make them feel welcome. 

In the past year and a half, new 
members received, or people attending 
church services regularly, have come 
from 28 denominations or religious 
groups other than Methodist. 

All 50 states are represented in the 
congregation, as are Canada, Japan, Eng- 
land, Germany, Holland, and Scotland. 

For this diverse group we have con- 
ducted a systematic training program in 
Methodism through membership semi- 
nars. 

LawrENcE Larrows, pastor 
First Church 
Plattsburgh, N.Y. 
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For your family worship and 
family altars of your parish, daily use of 
The Upper Room, the world’s most widely 
used devotion2! guide, offers a definite 
way to start the new year right. 


Continuing daily devotions throughout the 
year will not be difficult once the start 
has been made, and the spiritual progress 
of the participants will be assured. 


Many millions of Christians around the 
world have found the daily Bible readings, 
prayers and meditations in The Upper Room 
to be not only a guide to, but a stimulus 
for daily devotions. 


If you do not already have a subscription 
or your church a standing order for The 
Upper Room, write at once to receive the 
required number of copies by January 1. 


Ten or more copies 
to one address, 

7 cents per cory. 
Individual yearly 
subscriptions by mail, 
$1; three years for 
$2. Order from 


Cpe 
RU icin 


,Editions—31 Languages 


The upper Room 


aid Avenue’ Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Room is the Devotional Literature 
"3 ) of the General Board of Evangelism 
The Methodist Church. 


Priests, Prophets, Pioneers 
BY GERALD KENNEDY 


The Upper Room Book for Lent, 1961, lifts up 
three roles that every Christian must fill as he 
matures as a Christian. 


Single copy 35¢. Three for $1.00. Twelve for $3.50 


THE HYMN WRITERS SERIES 
SIX HELPFUL BOOKLETS 


Christians have a rich heritage in their 
hymns and in the lives of the great men 
and women who wrote them. 


Charles Wesley, Singer of the Evangelical 
Revival. 

Awake, My Soul, the Story of Phillip Doddridge. 

Who Foliows in His Train?, (Reginald Heber). 

William Cowner, God’s Lonely Man. 

Isaac Watts, Hymn Writer Extraordinary. 

We Give Thee But Thine Own, (William Wal- 
sham How). 


Single copies 20¢ each. All six for $1.00. 
$2.00 per dozen 


Upper Room 
DISCIPLINES 
ae INTRODUCTION BY GERALD McCULLOH 


A book of daily devotions for theological students, 
ministers, chaplains, teachers, and all professional 
workers in the church. Based on the same weekly 
subjects as The Upper Room, 52 well-known reli- 
gious and theological leaders have written medita- 
tions developing their ideas step by step for seven 
days. 


DISCIPLINES 


Single copy $1.00. Twelve copies $10.00 


A Manual For Prayer Groups 


BY SAMUEL EMERICK 
A practical manual to aid in organizing and maintaining prayer groups. 
Single copy 20¢. Twelve for $2.00. One hundred or more 122¢ each 


Easter Carols 
Eighteen favorite Easter hymns. Ideal for use at Sunrise services. 
Single copy 20¢. Twelve for $2.00. One hundred or more 12/2¢ each 
You Can Be A Saint 


BY W. E. SANGSTER 
The doctrine of perfection presented in present day language for laymen and ministers. 
Single copy 20¢. Six for $1.00. One hundred or more 12'2¢ each 


Lenten Meditations For Youth 


COMPILED BY MAURICE A. PHILLIPS 
Devotions selected from The Upper Room from Ash Wednesday through Easter. 
Single copy 20¢. Six for $1.00. One hundred or more 12'2¢ each 


Teach Me To Pray 


BY W. E. SANGSTER 
A significant book for those who wish to be sustained in their prayer life. 
Single copy 35¢. Three copies $1.00. Twelve for $3.50 


Learning The Vocabulary of God 


BY FRANK C. LAUBACH 


A portion of the author’s spiritual diary. 
Single copy 35¢. Three copies $1.00. Twelve for $3.50 


ORDER FROM THE UPPER ROOM 








a” 
Lay Leaders’ Workshops Work! 


The idea: 


Workshops to enlist new workers 


and help those at district and local 
church levels proved successful in 
the Denver District. 


Two years ago the district and asso- 
ciate lay leader of the Denver District 
met to consider what could be done to 
enlist a larger number of workers and to 
help those already working in the district 
and local church levels. 

Metropolitan Denver has 42 churches. 
This meant that 42 chairmen must be 
reached, one from each of the then four 
mandatory and two optional commis- 
sions, if all commissions were function- 
ing in all churches. It also meant that 
a minimum of four persons from each 
of these commissions probably would 
need to be reached. 

The district board of lay activities felt 
that it would be possible and practical 
to gather together the chairmen from 
several commissions from six or seven 
churches into a workshop. These could 
be selected because of their geographical 
location to eliminate travel problems. An 
evening could be planned around giving 
directions, counsel and, in some _in- 
stances, helping to plan a program for 
the local church commission. 

We divided the metropolitan Denver 
district into seven sections with a mini- 
mum of six churches in each section and, 
in two instances, seven churches. 

Each of the associate lay leaders was 
assigned a commission as his responsi- 
bility and asked to prepare an evening's 
discussion of that commission’s work. 

Advance publicity was sent to churches 
explaining about the workshops and ask- 
ing co-operation in getting at least the 
chairman and one other member from 
each commission to the workshops. 

The district lay leader presided over 
the meetings, held on Tuesday and 
Thursday nights. The district superin- 
tendent gave a short devotional message; 
then the group was divided into classes, 
each individual going to the commission 
workshop in which he was interested. 

An hour and 10 minutes was spent in 
classwork and a discussion period. Then 
the classes reassembled as one group. 
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A report on work accomplished and ques- 
tions not answered in classes were pre- 
sented to the group. 

Summing up the results of the work- 
shops it was found that more than 300 
attended during the July 19-Aug. 11 
period. Of these, 156 came for the first 
time and did not know the work of the 
commissions. There were 67 chairmen 
of commissions present for the first time. 

We all feel that this service given by 
the district board of lay activities has 
strengthened the commission work great- 
ly in local churches. We recommend it 
highly to other districts within the struc- 
ture of The Methodist Church. 

T. Bruce McDrvitt, superintendent 
Harvey BoLanper, district lay leader 
Denver District 


Alcohol Study Clicks 


The idea: 


Courses based on Stumbling Block 
. . . have created tremendous inter- 
est in the alcohol problem through- 
out the entire state of Oregon. 


Oregon churches have been making 
excellent use of the 1960-61 Methodist 
Mission Study book, Stumbling Block: A 
Study of Alcohol and Christian Respon- 
sibility. 

The entire State of Oregon has been 
greatly stimulated in its study of alcohol 
problems through the efforts of Gordon 
Raney, committee consultant on alcohol 
education for the State of Oregon Educa- 
tion Committee. 

Mr. Raney is teaching in missions 
schools in many Methodist churches in 
Oregon. He also was the principal leader 
for the “Stumbling Block” course in the 
Methodist Leadership Training School of 
Greater Portland last fall. He has had a 
solid six-month schedule of Sunday en- 
gagements and has conducted many 
week-night classes as well. 

Mr. Raney also taught the class on 
“Alcohol and Christian Responsibility” 
at the School of Missions and Christian 
Service of the Oregon Conference 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service at 
Camp Magruder in July. The enthusiastic 
response to that class is one of the major 
reasons for the tremendous interest in the 


Stumbling Block courses in churches 
throughout Oregon. 
Merepitu A. Groves 
Executive Secretary 
Oregon Conference 
Co-ordinating Council 


Churches Show Appreciation 


The idea: 


Public acknowledgement for work 
well done—for all-out support of 
church activities—is finding ex- 
pression in churches through “Ap- 
preciation Sundays.” 


With a desire to express its gratitude 
for the support given to church activities 
by newspapers and the radio and tele- 
vision stations, churches in the State of 
Iowa held a “Communications Sunday” 
honoring these media. 

An outline of the support given and 
of its tremendous value to church affairs 
was distributed in attractive leaflet form 
to some 60,000 Iowans attending church 
on “Communications Sunday.” 

Clippings were displayed on church 
bulletin boards and local editors and 
radio and TV personnel were honored. 

In Yreka, Calif., an “Appreciation 
Sunday” was set aside to honor the 9 
per cent of its membership which had 
joined the church before 1940. Each 
member received a certificate. 

In the group were 12 who had been 
m-mbers for more than 40 years, one 
member having joined 62 years before. 


Church Serves Air Base 


The idea: 


To recruit members from person- 
nel at nearby S.A.C. Air Base, 
First Church, Plattsburg, N.Y., set 


up a systematic training program. 


A congregation unique in its cosmo- 
politan nature now is developing at First 
Church. 

We are located very close to the 
Strategic Air Command Base and have 
worked hard to establish contact with the 
men and make them feel welcome. 

In the past year and a half, new 
members received, or people attending 
church services regularly, have come 
from 28 denominations or religious 
groups other than Methodist. | 

All 50 states are represented in the 
congregation, as are Canada, Japan, Eng- 
land, Germany, Holland, and Scotland. 

For this diverse group we have con- 
ducted a systematic training program in 
Methodism through membership semi- 
nars. 

LawrENcE Larrows, pastor 
First Church 
Plattsburgh, N.Y. 
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For your family worship and 
family altars of your parish, daily use of 
The Upper Room, the world’s most widely 
used devotion2! guide, offers a definite 
way to start the new year right. 


Continuing daily devotions throughout the 
year will not be difficult once the start 
has been made, and the spiritual progress 
of the participants will be assured. 


Many millions of Christians around the 
world have found the daily Bible readings, 
prayers and meditations in The Upper Room 
to be not only a guide to, but a stimulus 
for daily devotions. 


If you do not already have a subscription 
or your church a standing order for The 
Upper Room, write at once to receive the 
required number of copies by January 1. 


Ten or more copies 
to one address, 

7 cents per cory. 
Individual yearly 
subscriptions by mail, 
$1; three years for 
$2. Order from 


Che. 
| ai 


he Upper Room 


Priests, Prophets, Pioneers 
BY GERALD KENNEDY 


The Upper Room Book for Lent, 1961, lifts up 
three roles that every Christian must fill as he 
matures as a Christian. 


Single copy 35¢. Three for $1.00. Twelve for $3.50 


THE HYMN WRITERS SERIES— 
SIX HELPFUL BOOKLETS 


Christians have a rich heritage in their 
hymns and in the lives of the great men 
and women who wrote them. 


Charles Wesley, Singer of the Evangelical 
Revival. 

Awake, My Soul, the Story of Phillip Doddridge. 

Who Foliows in His Train?, (Reginald Heber). 

William Cowner, God’s Lonely Man. 

Isaac Watts, Hymn Writer Extraordinary. 

We Give Thee But Thine Own, (William Wal- 
sham How). 


Single copies 20¢ each. All six for $1.00. 
$2.00 per dozen 


Upper Room 
DISCIPLINES 
a INTRODUCTION BY GERALD McCULLOH 


A book of daily devotions for theological students, 
ministers, chaplains, teachers, and all professional 
workers in the church. Based on the same weekly 
subjects as The Upper Room, 52 well-known reli- 
gious and theological leaders have written medita- 
tions developing their ideas step by step for seven 
days. 


DISCIPLINES 


Single copy $1.00. Twelve copies $10.00 


A Manual For Prayer Groups 


BY SAMUEL EMERICK 
A practical manual to aid in organizing and maintaining prayer groups. 
Single copy 20¢. Twelve for $2.00. One hundred or more 122¢ each 


Easter Carols 


Eighteen favorite Easter hymns. Ideal for use at Sunrise services. 
Single copy 20¢. Twelve for $2.00. One hundred or more 12 2¢ each 


You Can Be A Saint 


BY W. E. SANGSTER 
The doctrine of perfection presented in present day language for laymen and ministers. 
Single copy 20¢. Six for $1.00. One hundred or more 12'/2¢ each 


Lenten Meditations For Youth 


COMPILED BY MAURICE A. PHILLIPS 
Devotions selected from The Upper Room from Ash Wednesday through Easter. 
Single copy 20¢. Six for $1.00. One hundred or more 122¢ each 


Teach Me To Pray 


BY W. E. SANGSTER 
A significant book for those who wish to be sustained in their prayer life. 
Single copy 35¢. Three copies $1.00. Twelve for $3.50 


Learning The Vocabulary of God 


BY FRANK C. LAUBACH 
A portion of the author’s spiritual diary. 


1d Avenue’ Nashville 5, Tenn. Single copy 35¢. Three copies $1.00. Twelve for $3.50 


Room is the Devotional Literature 


of the General Board of Evangelism 
The Methodist Church. 


ORDER FROM THE UPPER ROOM 





THE METHODIST STORY’s January covers remind us of 


two needs close to home. Strawberry pickers on the front 


cover are migrants who, too, need to hear of Christ. Now 


is the time to plan. The math student at Clark College, 
Atlanta (back), is one of thousands of Negroes who look 


to the church for opportunity. 











